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COOPERATION—Cooperation is a non~political orga¬ 
nization of people who unite and use their resources to 

supply their own needs. 

Cooperative societies perform for their own members the 
useful functions that qthei-wise are performed by profit-busi 

ness or the State. 

% 

The members have direct control of their affairs; they 
employ expert administrators to carry on the business^ and 
the operations of the cooperative societies, for the service of 

the ynemberSy not for profit. 

> . 

Cooperative societies federate nationally and internation¬ 
ally for mutual service and for internattonal trade. 

^ % 
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PUBLISHER’S 


T:HIS book is one of a series of Outlines of Social 
Philosophies published by the Vanguard Press. Iri pub- 
ilishiog these Outlines the Press has offered to each defani- 
tely crystaUized social movement the privilege of telling 
its own story and presenting as cogently as possible its 
social phUosophy. All the Outlines follow the same plan, 
so that the student will find it possible to make compari¬ 
sons between any one and the others. The Cooperative 
Leavue designated its President. Dr. Warbasse. as the 
outstanding authority on cooperation in this country, for 
the preparation of this book. For this reason it may be 
considered a manual of the cooperative movement in the 

United States. 

The author is something more than an academic stu¬ 
dent of cooperation. Of Danish ancestry, the race that 
has astonished the world with its efficiency m tins field, 
he first saw cooperative societies in operation m northern 
Europe in his student days. He has visited over twenty 
countries to study this movement, and has for the past 
ten years been occupied with the practical problems of 
cooperative societies. He has given much attention to 
the study of their weaknesses and difficulties. Besides 
making examinations of societies in trouble, he has endea¬ 
vored to get the criticisms of experienced cooperators 
and students of economic problems upon this subject. 
He has lectured on cooperation in Denmark, Russia, 
Switzerland. England, Germany and Czechoslovakia, and 
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PUBLISHER’S PREFACE 


in most of the important colleges and universities in the- 
United States, always with the view of getting back the 
reaction of his auditors. 

Ur. Warbasse has been a delegate to the last three 
international cooperative congresses and a member of the 
Central Committee of the International Cooperative Alli¬ 
ance since 1921. He has visited every state in the United 
States where cooperative societies exist, often to sit by 
their bedsides and diagnose their ills, or to observe their 
expiring gasf>s and perform the autopsy. This book will 
be found to reflect a broad contact as well as a deep and 
sympathetic understanding. 
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FOREWORD 


This book is a brief description of the cooperative 
method of business and of the cooperative movement. 

I have tried to present and to intei*pret the facts im¬ 
partially, giving attention to the deficiencies as well as to 
the advantages of cooperation. The subject is discussed 
from the consumer’s standpoint. 

The purpose of the book is to offer information 
without the implications of propaganda, although it ia 
doubtful if the facts of cooperation can be presented, 
however moderately, without the appearance of bias in 

its favor. 

I am concerned at the decay of the liberties of the 
individual, due to the centralization of social power in 
the hands of political governments. I confess also to 
being concerned at certain complexities in modern 
society, due to the expansion of the profit method of 

business. 

The growth of officialdom, and its dominance over 
the lives of the people, is a striking characteristic of 
what is called modern civilization. Stateism and social¬ 
ism are coming pell-mell, and the individual is swal¬ 
lowed up in a complex that is assumed to be for the 
good of society. Those who dread the growing dictator¬ 
ship of police, commissars, inspectors, secretaries, spies, 
militarists, professional patriots, tax collectors, and 
-diplomats, with their portfolios, p^sports, tariffs, l^ro- 
tectorates, mandates, visas, injunctions, spurs, epaulettes. 
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WHAT IS COOPERATION ? 


CHAPTER I 

CRITICISM OF THE PRESENT ORDER 

Men work for Profits and Wages 

Once people got their own food in the fields, the forest,, 
and the sea. They made their own things. In the course 
of time machines were invented that would supply the 
needs of more than one man. Presently it was found 
that a man or group of men could own a machine and 
have other men work with it.' The workers made things 
with tfk machine, but the things they made belonged to 
the owner of the machine, who sold them to the people 
who needed them. The idea of the men who owned the 
machine was to buy raw material and labor, put them 
together, and sell the product for more than it cost. They 
naturally paid the lowest price possible for materials and 
for labor, and sold the manufactured article for the 
highest price possible. The difference between these two 
prices—the cost price and the selling price—was the 
profit; and the more profit that could be made the fnoro 
successful was the business. Profit-making was its pu('X)ose. 

This has now become the chief method of business, not 
only in production but also in trade and service. 
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WHAT IS COOPERATION ? 

When things are made for use there is every reason to 
make them good and serviceable. When things are made 
for profit’s sake the owner of the machine has every rea¬ 
son to make them (cost him as little as possible to m ake 
them) look good,! and to make the consumer pay as much 
as possible. 

This profit motive, has grown so greatly during the last 
hundred years that now most every one in industry works 
to make profits, either for himself or for his employer. 
Making things is secondary to making profits. This ap¬ 
plies to the worker just the same as to the owner of the 
macliine. The worker is working for wages. His chief 
interest is not to make something that is good and useful, 
but to get the most wages for the least work. The owner 
of the machine and the worker are doing quite the same 
thing and have quite the same motives. 

The worker, too, owns a machine—his body. It pro¬ 
duces power, called labor. He has his labor to sell. He 
takes care of his machine. He buys food at th^ lowest 
possible price. He covers his machine with clothing. He 
• puts it to bed at night in a house which he rents as cheaply 
as possible. He is interested in buying everything he uses 
at the lowest price, which means that the labor which 
])roduces for him suffers the pressure that he applies to 
keep its wages down. He is doing the same thing to 
other labor that his employer is doing to him. Then in 
the morning he takes his machine to the mill and sells its 
product—labor—to the mill owner for all that he can get 
for it. He applies his labor to the miU owner’s machine, 
and makes something to be sold at a profit. He does not 
ask himself, “WUl this serve the consumer well ?” or, 
“Will this go to the people who need it ?” or, “Is this the 
best that I can possibly make The question he asks is. 
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■^‘How much wages can I get out of this job V* His chief 
cnocern is to make as much as he can in the difference 
iDetween his cost of living and liis wages. That is liis profit. 
He is working for profit the same as the mill owner is. 

When we criticize the present order, we must not lose 
•sight of the fact that it is made up of two elements: the 
•owners of the property and the \vorkers. Striving for 
profits is what these two classes have been brought to 
in this industrial era. People are working for money, 
not for life. The old motive of service has been swallowed 
oip by the profit motive. Of course, there are all sorts of 
•exceptions to this condition. Many workers find joy in 
their work and make the best things possible. But the 
^bove picture is the ^mmon rule. It is tlie way things 
mostly are. 

In order to make profits, selling prices must be kept 
up. Scarcity helps this. Thus there is every reason ta 
keep things scarce. If there is too much of a commodity, 
its price can be kept up by destroying some of it. 
Restrictions of axuirenticeship and of immigration are 
used by the workers to create a labor scarcity. Tho 
policy of scarcity is used to keep up profits and wages. 
-Just as soon as ^leoplo can easily get the things they 
need, that is called “ bad business,” because prices and 
profits go dow. 

Along with all of this goes thr, low purchasing power of 
the consumer. In industrial countries, where things aro 
made, the workers can not buy the things they produce. 
The selling price is so much above the wages the workers 
receive that if they go into the market and trv to buy 
back what they liave ]>roduced they can not do so. That 
means that industrial countries have a sur])lus of goods 
■which must be exported. Finding foreign markets has 
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now l)6coiii© til© bis business. Tbis carries coni"- 

petition outside of the local field and makes it inter¬ 
national. International competition for profits has now 
become the great disturber of the world’s peace. It. 
demands tariffs and trade discrimination. It makes fleets^ 
of battleships necessary. It was the chief cause of tho 
great war; and is responsible for many after-war 
disturbances. 

Once the man made thingfe for himself. Then, in time,, 
he was employed by another man. Later the employer* 
became a company. Now it is a corporation. Once the 
worker worked for a human being. Now he works for 
an impersonal concern without conscience. The worker 
at least is a man with a sense of ^^uman responsibility. 
The corporation is not a man; it is a soulless machine for 
just one purpose—making profits out of the needs of both 
worker and consumer. The man is dead; money has be¬ 
come the ruler. 

The dangers in the profit method of business are very 
groat. Human life is sacrificed in its war.s. Aeroplanes fall 
from the sky because some cheaper material was used in, 
some important xiart. Railroads kill xieojile because they 
are not run primarily to carry passengers but to -make 
profits. Killing peo^ile is cheaper than putting in safety 
appliances. Buildings collaijse. Mines cave in. In the 
United States, 2,500 miners are killed each year, largely as 
a tribute to tlie lack of safety devices.^ Vessels sink in the 
sea. Life preservers fail to hold the x^^ople xii:) because, 
they have been filled with something cheaper than cork. 
Foods are adulterated. Thousands of laws, police, courts 
and prisons, an army of inspectors and spies are employed 
by governments to protect the p'eojde from the dangers of 
profit business. This army is bribed and corrupted. In 
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tthe pursuit of privUege, to take advantage of the people, 
profit business employs agents to corrupt legislatures and 
parliaments. Fabulous sums of money are used for these 
purposes. One of the modern tragedies is the reformer in 
politics, who is attempting, or pretending, to fight these 
‘evils. Commonly, he becomes corrupt himself, or he goes 
down in defeat. 

Still, great advances from the profit motive have come 
about. A business system, that does not have to consider 
what is just or fair to human beings, can .go ahead and do 
things. The profit motive starts industries. Invention, pro¬ 
duction, and service—all for profit—have set going the great 
'economic machinery of today. Big combinations of capital 
are bold and willing to take risks. It is other people's 
money that is hazarded. During the past century of profit 
dominance of the world, the human race has made its 
greatest progress in science, in safety to life, in industrial 
arts, and in raising the standard of living. Labor has 
taken part in the development of capitalism and profit¬ 
making industry, and the lot of the working people is 
generally better than it was at the beginning of the capital¬ 
istic era. Not so in colonies. 

Things are produced and distributed. The people are 
better fed and have more advantages than ever before. A 
great many services are performed for profit that have 
never before been done so well or so cheaply for the consu¬ 
mer. Enormous wealth has been produced, and made 
.accessible to the largest proportion of people. Excessive 
riches in the hands of many have given the people parks, 
^rt galleries, museums, libraries, endowments for schools 
.and universities, institutions for scientific research, the 
publication of cultural literature, and standards of beauty 
in homes and other buildings. 
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While there is hostility among traders in the same^ 
line of business, there is the need, of friendliness* 
between trader and customer. In this 'friendliness is am 
antidote against the hostilities that make for war. Inter¬ 
national commerce contains the seeds of peace as well as- 
of war. The hostilities are also lessened by the forma¬ 
tion of the great international combines and trusts. 

A class struggle has arisen as a result of these conditions. 
This class struggle consists in the struggle of the workers* 
to get out of the working class and into the capitalist class,, 
and the struggle of the capitalists to keep out of the- 
working class. This is not theoretical; this is a real class- 
struggle. The workers, on the whole, are sympathetic to- 
the profit system. They have been trained to its point 
of view. They are getting ownership of stock in profit 
business and engaging in profit busines to an ever increa¬ 
sing degree. Labor banking, in which trade unionists* 
engage in the regular practices of capitaUitic banking, i s- 

developing. 

There is widespread recognition of the valuable fea¬ 
tures of the profit system, as well as of its deficiencies^ 

Those who enjoy its advantages are the most powerful, 
on the earth. They carry on propaganda m its favor 
perhaps the most extensive and efficient propaganda in the- 
world. It is the propaganda in favor of things as* 

-they are. 
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CRITICISM OF PROPOSED REMEDIES 

TRADE Unionism 

Trade unionism is made necessary by the fact that the- 
employer of labor must pay the lowest wages possibly 
consistent with making the most profits. Collective bargain¬ 
ing by the organized workers is necessary because of the 
weak position of the lone worker when he attempts to 
bargain with the employer. Before the days of trade unio¬ 
nism the conditions of labor were deplorable; and without 
it the working man could expect only enough to keep 
him alive. 

Trade unionism has saved the working class from a 
wage slavery that is worse than chattel slavery. I*t has 
given labor dignity and greatly increased its efficiency. It 
is trade unionism and the fear of trade unionism, the 
strike and the fear of the strike, that are the strongest 
forces compelling employers to give decent wages 
and decent conditions to the working people. The trade 
union is not only necessary to protect the worker from the 
proht-making employer, but it is necessary to protect the 
worker who is employed by the organized consumers, even 
though they are organized purely for the purpose of service. 
The workers best protect their interests, under all circum¬ 
stances, by organization. 
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There is a more militant point of view. Some workers 
advocate fighting for more and more wages so long as 
there, are any profits. When they have gotten wages so 
large that the business no longer can pay profits to the 
owners, the workers then plan to take over the business 
themselves and run it as their own. This is the hope of 
syndicalists and communists. 

If this happened and succeeded, the workers would 
become capitalists, new bosses would be substituted for the 
old, the profit business would go on just the same, the 
evils of capitalism would not be remedied, and the motive 
of industry not changed. There is a theory that if the 
workers can get all of the profits of the business in the 
form of wages for themselves, the employer will have to 
turn over the business to the workers. This is a theory, 
but not a fact. There is a reason why the workers are 
not found getting possession of their employers* business 
by this method. 

When they get more wages, the employer does not lie 
down and turn over his business to the workers. No, the 
employer adds the increased cost of production to the 
price' at which he sells the product; and the increase of 
wages is not paid by himself but by the consumers. He 
does not conserit to have his profits abolished just to 
please the people who hold this theory. Since most con¬ 
sumers are workers, they pay for their increase of wages 
by paying an increase in their cost of living. This boost- 
ing of prices goes merrily on; labor pays for most of it. 
No problem is solved by it, because the profit motive 
prevails on both sides. Both employer and employee are 
devoted to profit making. 

The chief concern-of unionism is to get more wages. 
Idore wages can best be gotten when the profits of the 
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■fcusiness are best. Therefore we find trade unionism, like 
profit business, interested in those conditions that are 
best for profits. This is the general conservative position 
•of most workers. 

In the United States labor actually bargains with the 
■ employer to reduce waste and increase output, on condi¬ 
tion that labor shall have more wages. The American 
Federation of Labor is in favor of labor thus cooperating 
•with employers. The result is that the average worker 
is producing more and more. His productipn per hour is 
the Iiighest in the world, and his wages are the largest. 
Mr. William Green, president of the A. F. of L. said; “It 
is quite simple. If industry increases its productivity 
through efficiency of the workers, there will be more to 
divide between the employer and the employee.” The 
result is that there is a steady increase of output and of 
profits. In contrast to this, in Europe, labor goes slow 
on the job. There is a class conscious hostility to the 
employers. Labor purposefully restricts output. There 
• are exceptions, but these are the two general rules on 
both continents. 

The trade unionist in the United States is asking 
chiefiy for two things: more wages and shorter hours. 
These are the two main puiposes. What do they mean? 
No matter what wages the trade unionist gets, if he could 
get more he would want more. In other words, there is 
no limit to the size of wages he would take if he could get 
il^^—$ 10 a day, $ 100 a day, S 1000 a day. He would be 
foolish to stoij at any of these if he could get more. The 
trade unionist will take all he can get; and that is jjieoiselv 
what the capitalist is doing. 

The trade unionist wants also shorter hours. His 
‘Union helps him to get what he wants. The eight hour 
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day ? The four hour day ? The two hour day ? Where- 
would he stop ? He wants all the leisure he can get, and 
he would . be feolish to stop at any minimum if his trade- 
union could get less for him. And that also is precisely 
what the capitalist is doing. 

Much income, little work, and much leisure, is the aun- 
of worker and capitalist alike; and there is no point at 
which either will stop. The capitalist succeeds better in- 
this enterprise. That is the reason workers are turning to- 
capitalistic methods: trade unionism is their greatest aid- 
And success, in his fondest ambition, converts the worker- 
into a capitalist. 

Producers' Profit-Sharing Industrie s 

Producers’ profit-sharing industries were once thought 
of as the hope of the working people. It was believed, 
that if the workers could get possession of the industry in 
which they worked, or could get the capital to finance 
industries in which the workers would be the owners, the 
problem of labor would be solved. These have been called 
“cooperative ijroductive industries.” The socialists in 
Europe wanted the State to finance such industries. In. 
England and. many other countries the workers have tried 
to finance them. Usually they have failed. They never 
could know whether they could sell their product or not, 
since it was made for an uncertain and speculative market. 
When they have succeeded financially, these business have 
become capitalistic concerns. They have had as their 
object to sell their product to the consumers and to make 
as much profit as possible. The profits were divided among, 
the workers as their wages. Here we see no confusion afc 
all; profits are wages; wages are profits. 
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These organizations are controlled by men. The wo~ 
men in the industry may be a majority, but they never 
have a permanent nor an equal influence with men because 
they eventually marry and are then taken up with the 
affairs of home and children. Usually women are found 
to be emplo^’^ees but not members. 

These concerns in the United States have generally 
gone bankrupt. Those that have survived have always 
become profit-making businesses. If they be*!ame highly 
successful, the worker stockholders have ceased to work 
and have lived on the dividends which the business ijakl 
them. In every country, the tendency among such 
enterprises, that are financially successful, is to hire labor 
that does not own shares in the business. This scheme, 
for over a hundred years, has been tried and it has failed 
to solve any i>roblem e.xcept to convert workers into 
capitalists. In England those that have not failed, and 
those that have not become successful profit businesses, 
are bought out and taken over sooner or later by the 
cooperative consumers* societies. 

Labor Gujlds 

Labor guilds are profit-sharing trade unions. They 
are the same thing, and have the same ends and results, 
as profit-sharing workers’ industries, excei>t that they 
sell labor and not manufactured commodities. They have 
the advantage that they require little or no capital, unless 
insured contracts are to be made. In Italy these organi¬ 
zations were once wide-spread. But in order to make 
more money for the members they were always found 
hiring workers who were not members. They have helped 
the workers become more prosperous. Their chief value 
has been to teach them how to carry on business and to 
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.assume responsibilities in a business-like way. They have 
■added dignity to labor—by making labor more self-govern¬ 
ing—and more capitalistic. 

Agricultural Marketing Unions 

Agricultural marketing unions are commonly called 
“cooperative,” They are organizations of farmers to get 
bigger prices for their produce. Some are pooling com¬ 
bines. Some are stock companies. They are just as 
necessary for the farmer as the trade unions are for the 
industrial workers. Without them, the farmer is exploited 
by the middlemen, the buyers, sellers, and handlers of his 
produce before it gets to the consumer. In Denmark 
these organize tions are so successful that they have pro¬ 
duced a nation of small capitalist farmers. The effect 
upon the people has been excellent. The standard of 
living and of culture has been raised. These organizations 
teach mutual aid and self help. They improve neighbor¬ 
liness. They give the training that leads on to organiza¬ 
tion as consumers to buy and produce together for pur¬ 
poses of use. 

The farmers’ marketing organizations commonly work 
in harmony with consumers’ societies. In Europe they 
trade together. In many countries the members of the 
marketing societies are usually also members of consumers 
cooperative societies. In some countries are national 
uniops of consumers’ societies, with wholesales, which are 
composed almost entirely of farmers, who also are 
members of marketing societies. 

It is true, these farmers’ organizations aim to get a 
monopoly. When they do get control of prices they put 
them up to the highest possible point that will bring the 
.most poofits. That is business. 
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Profit Sharing 

Profit sharing is now most successfully effected by 
means of ownership by the workers and the pubhc of the 
.stocks of profit-making corporations. In the United States 
this is a big matter. Many thousands of workers are 
becoming owners of shares of stock which pay them 
dividends. There are about 20,000,900 stockholders in the 
United States. On an average there is one stockholder 
and one automobile in every two families. The workers 
are taking an interest in the success of the business in 
which they work. Instead of fighting capitalism on th® 
outside, in the United States, the workers are going inside 
and sharing in its profits. 

* 

Labor Capitalism 

Labor capitalism is seen in the actual entrance of 
labor organizations into distinctly capitalistic business. 
In the United States are some forty labor banks, started, 
owned, and financed by trade unions. These represent 
labor going into profit business to compete in the field 
with other profit banks. The peculiar feature is that the 
profits are restricted to the trade union stockholders. 
These banks start with the purpose of paying limited 
dividends to the stockholder, usually not to exceed 10 j^er 
cent. Of course, the stockholders are at liberty at any 
time to change their minds and decide to give themselves 
more dividends when the, profits become larger. None of 
these banks are coojjerative in any sense wliatever. • 

Trade unions are also organizing insiitancc companies 
and even investment corporations, in which the workers 
can invest their surplus capital in stocks, bonds, and 
other income-producing properties. 
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The importance of this interest of labor in profit 
business is very great. It may mean a complete change 
of the program of labor. It is surely making for the 
strengthening of the present capitalistic system of busi¬ 
ness. 

\ 

Syndicalism 

Syndicalism would begin with the workers in the shops, 
by strike, by purchase, or by revolution, getting control of 
the industry and owning it. The idea is that every 
(^worker should have all that his product can be sold for. 
This means making as much profit out of the consumers 
as possible. In doing this the workers again are not pro¬ 
ducing for use but for profit, and they have the same 
interest in making profit out of tlie needs of the consumer 
as any other capitalistic business has. The idealistic 
dream of syndicalism is that when all of the industries are 
syndicalized the workers will take the place of the Govern¬ 
ment, and the congress and parliament will be composed 
of workers elected from the various trades and crafts. 
Syndicalism grew out of the idea that the getting of wages 
is the chief concern of the worker. It neglects the home, 
the consumer, and the getting of things. Any plan of 
action that lays stress on getting more money out of the 
consumers leads the workers toward capitalism, not away 
from it. Syndicalism, as an end and object, may be 
esteemed; but as a method, it fails. Its chief use has been 
to teach the workers the value pf industrial organization. 

# 

^ SOCIALISM 

Socialism aims at a society in which the worker is paid 
the full value of the service he performs; in which produc¬ 
tion, distribution and other social services are for use and 
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not for private profit; and in which the people are all 
equal citizens in a great democratic State in which private 
•income from dividends, interest, and rent has been 
abolished. The socialists aim to get these results by elec- 
■ting to office candidates who are pledged to socialism, and 
by educating the workers to promote their own interests 


as against the interests of the capitalists. Victory at the 
polls, the collapse of the profit system, or the revolu- 
'tionary uprising of the proletariat are also possibilities to 
which the socialist looks. Socialism is built upon idealism 
—the hope for a more Just and better society. It is also 


built out of the discontent of the poor, 
socialism. 


Prosperity kills 


The chief method of action of the socialists is the use of 
the ballot. To win elections, to get socialists in ofl^e. and 
ultimately to capture the political State is the goal. 
Socialism makes directly for government ownership. It is 

thus opposed to cooperation which stands for private, or 
non-political, ownership. 

By voting for socialism, the socialist citizen is voting for 
state socialism. That means that the government carries on 
the business of the country. Thoughtful .socialists do not 
want state socialism—a big'political machine doing everv- 
thing for the people—but it is what they get if they win 
their elections. We may be sure that, if the socialists 
should win all of the elections in any country, and should 
have the government take over all of the useful businesses, 
a great super-State would be found to exist. The office 
holders never consent to give up office and reduce the 
power of the State. The State is never used to destro\- 
1>he state. The sociaUst State will be the most powerful 
thing in the form of i>olitieal government that has ever 
been seen. It will play its part true. Government 


never 
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consents to give up its power. Its natural tendency is to- 
strengthen itself, not to weaken itself. 

The present method of socialism is to reform the pre¬ 
sent capitalistic State, by gradually infiltrating it with 
socialism. As a matter of fact that is going on all the- 
time. The capitalist politicians, as well as the socialists,, 
are doing it. The functions of government are being steadily 
expanded. It is possible that this whole tendency is mis¬ 
chievous. Perhaps it is not more government, but less 
government that the people need. 

Nevertheless, if the socialists are doing harm in pro¬ 
moting it, they are doing good in holding up to the eyes 
of the people the ideals of a better state of society. No 
propaganda has done so much to call attention to the evils- 
of the^rofit system as that of the socialists. It has cons¬ 
tituted real education. It was the socialists, for this 
reason, more than any other large clas^, who understood 
the economic causes of the great war and were the least 
deceived by the diplomats who made it, and who tried to 
make the people believe it was motivated by ideals. The 
socialists have a nose that smells the trail of profits. The 
merit of socialism is that it not only would teach the 
people the value of the service .motive in industry, but it 
would introduce service in place of profits. But how 
effectively it would do this, through the agency of the 
jjolitical state, is doubtful. 

Government Ownership 

Government ownership is a movement toward socialism. 
It means that the government should own and administer 
the things that are of service to the peojjle : the post 
office, fire departments, police, courts, schools, libraries,, 
roads* and streets, parks, and hospitals have come under 
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government ownership in many Countries. -Electricity, gas, 
water, telephones, telegraph, and railroads are steaddy fall¬ 
ing into the hands of governments. IJsually tlie political 
State administers these things at a lower cost to the public 
than do profit-making corporations. Profit business usually 
gives a more efficient administration. The costs are higher 
but the satisfaction to the user is greater. The political 
administration easil 3 ' sinks into indifference and slovenly 
impersonal methods. There is less robberj’’ of the consu¬ 
mers in the political method, and less graft in the profit 
method. Governments have some great achievements in. 
conducting public iitilities. The water supply of New 
York City, the Roosevelt dam, the Canadian electric engi¬ 
neering feats are superb examples. 

Ill Europe many combinations of the two methods are 
used. A private corporation is formed to perform some 
public service, and the government buys a large share of 
the stock. Street railways and other utilities are tims 
owned and administered. Government ownership aims to 

the needs of the consumers. It is a movement in 
the direction of state socialism. 

Guild Socialism 

Guild socialism is political socialism plus the organiza¬ 
tion of the workers to control their jobs. The workers 
would pay the State rent for tbe property and then make 
their own prices and pay themselves wages out of the 
|)rofits. It is state-ownership of the property with the 
producers^ guild doing the work. It accepts the profit 
principle as the motive of industry. Under guild social¬ 
ism, the workers would have every reason to want the 
consumers to buy much and at high prices. Like syndical¬ 
ism it classifies the workers as workers, always, in their 
2 - 
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particnlar trades* The shoemaker is classified as a shoe* 
maker. As a matter of fact he is a shoemaker only eigh^ 
hours a day, but for sixteen hours, at least, he is a consu¬ 
mer. He may be more interested in the things he does 
during those sixteen hours than he is in standing at a 
machine during the eight hours. For eight hours he is 
interested in getting the highest wages possible and in 
making the cost of shoes high; but for sixteen hours he is 
a human being, interested in living, consuming, expressing 
himself, land getting everything at the lowest possible cost 
and of the best possible quality. The theory of separating 
ownership from control of industry should remove guild 
socialism from serious consideration. 

Communism 

Communism is an utopian scheme. Its aim is a society 
with communal ownership and administration by the 
working class. Today, under Bolshevik dictatorship, it 
has gotten a new meaning. It is state socialism, plus a 
purpose to use force to establish and keep going a political 
dictatorship of a minority, if a majority cannot be had. 
This Russian experiment shows that, while tlie abolition of 
the State is a theory of communism, it is a very remote 
possibility. Communism in action takes every means to 
strengthen the State and its control over the lives of the 
people. Theoretically it concerns itself especially with the 
workers and not with the consumers. Since the workers, 
as workers, are interested in making profits, the commu¬ 
nist State is naturally found going into business to take 
the place of the profit-making capitalists. Communism in 
Russia is establishing a glorified, protected, and privileged 
capitalism. The State is becoming the great capitalist. 
Industries are run to make profits. This gives rise to 
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the conflict of the dema,nd of the workers for wages, the 

demand of the business for profits, and the demand of the 
• consumers for cheap goods. 

The great and outstanding fact of communism is that, 
theoretically, it aims to set every able-bodied person to 
work. It would make service the means of obtaining a 
livelihood. It would abolish income to be derived from 
the labor of others. These are its theories. 

Essentially, as we see it today, communism is a religion. 
Any one who understands economics may learn that 
■communism is not based on economic understanding, by 
attempting to discuss it with a communist. His attitude 
will be found to be that of a religious devotee. 

Theoretically, communism is opposed to the cooperative 
movement; and in practice, in every country where coope¬ 
ration exists, communism is found in action to be hostile 
and destructive to cooperation. This attitude is confused 
by the fact that communists enter cooperative societies. 
But they join because it pays, or ‘*to capture them for 
communism.” They also start cooperative societies to 
serve the communist cause. Any cooperative society, that 
18 not controlled by communists, they regard as bourgeois, 

> hostile to the “working class,“and to be “captured.” There 
are, however, members of cooperative societies who call 
themselves communists, who are not communists, but 

socialists, and who are not “militant” nor destructive in 
their methods. 

We shall see the effect of communism on the move¬ 
ment m Russia, where cooperation survives only becuse it 
IS stronger than communism. In Germany, the commu¬ 
nists have employed highly destructive tactics. The 
methods used are distinctly undemocratic and dishonest, 
but always with the zeal of fanatics who believe that any 
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means is justified to, attain what the^'- conceive to be good' 

ends. An example of communist tactics is seen in the 
% 

society at Aue, in Saxony, where the communists, in order 
to force the director.s to give over -the managnient of the 
society to the communists, used every possible means to 
persuade the members to patronize the priv^ate traders 
instead of the cooperative store. So much of this experi¬ 
ence is suffered by cooperative societie.s in all parts of the 
world that the International Cooperative Alliance is cons- 
tantl 3 ' required to take official action to protect itself and 
its societies from the attacks of the communists. As a 
result, a pronounced antagonism to communism exists in 
the cooperative movement. The attitude of communism, 
on its side, toward the cooperative movement is the same 
as it is toward “capitalism'*—capture its machiner 3 ’^ for 
the use of communism. 

Single Tax 

Single tax would place all taxes on the land, upon the 
basis of its rental value, and no taxes on industry or its 
products. This would result, in time, in State ownership 
of the land. It would promote industry. But it would 
not cliange the motive nor methods of business. Oooy)era- 
tion employs this same principle and takes the rental 
value of land for its use, but substitutes the Cooperative 
Society for the political State. 

ANARCHISM 

Anarchism is the philosophy of personal liberty. All 
forms of government rest upon violence, and are therefore 
wrong and harmful, is the doctrine of anarchism. It is 
the philosophy of a society regulated by voluntary 
agreement among its members instead of by political 
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government. It ma.inta.ins th.at man sU'ould. recognize no 
:authoritiea greater than man, that the program of autho- 
Tities can be carried out only by subordinating man, that 
-when centralized powers get control of man they enslave 
his mind, and that the individual man is more important 
than society. It would abolish all authorities, such as 
governments, which create classes, and which make men 
hostile to men. 


Anarchism would protect minorities from the control 
by majorities. It would protect the individual from the 
State. It takes the ground that bondage to the State is 
not diherent from bondage to tlie king or to the rule of a 
majority. It is opposed to the doctrine of the State that 
“law and order” are preserved by means of force—police, 
jails, soldiers, etc. It tates the grouml that the natural 
good-heartedness, the natural sense of justice, the fairness, 
and the good-will of individuals will jjrescrvc the public 
peace and harmony better than the force of the State. 
The punishments and forcible restraints of government, 
anarchists believe, are largely called for because of the 
existence of an unjust distribution of the good things. 
The force of law and government is necessary in orcTer 
to keep alive this state of injustice. .So long as there is 
one class in society which is attempting to liold more good 

things than it should have and whicli must protect itself 
from another class that has not got enough good things, 
law and government are called for. But if they were 
abolished, people would ccpiali/.e their affairs in a natural 


way. Thomas .Teflferson said tliat, public opinion in the 
place of the law will govern conduct a‘^ powerfullv as the 
law ever did anywhere. People naturally get along well 
together if the State or some other ^authority does not 
4;ome between them. Richard Cobden said: “The peace 
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of the world is best promoted by the most possible inter* 
course betwixt peoples and the least possible intercourse 
betwixt States/' 

Anarchism offers no plan of social or economic organi¬ 
zation. It positively asserts its concern for the individual 
and its opposition to centralized governing authority, but 
it has *no plan to give the individual his freedom or to 
abolish the State. To make itself real it needs to connect 
itself to some practical movement that is doing these 
things. Anarchism is mostly negative. It needs to be 
given life and made positive. The old grudge against the 
State needs to be forgotten. People need to get busy 
building something better than the State. When they 
have succeeded in making something better than the State, 
the State will cease to be a bother to them. The best way 
to get rid of the State and its centralized authority is to 
do a constructive piece of work that will make the State 

unnecessary. 

As to freedom and liberty, which are so dear to *hc 
anarchist, there can be no such things in a society in 
which people are in such close contact and depend so 
much upon one another as is the case in the world today 
Freedom may be sought by the individual who runs away 
from society and lives utterly independent and alone. His 
conflicts will then be with nature, which, he will find, will 
deprive him of liberties just as do his fellow men. There 
is no absolute liberty. 


CHAPTER III 


THE ECONOMICS OF COOPERATION 

Definition, Principles, and Methods 

People find that they can get more good things with 
the help of others. This is the beginning of cooperation. 
When a group of people, who are neighbors and who know 
one another, unite to act together to do something for 
the good of each, they naturally move toward the coopera¬ 
tive form of action. It is not the good of all that starts 
the movement; it is the individual’s interest in his own 
good. A cooperative society is composed of people, each 
of whom is interested in helping himself—in getting more 
good things, in making his labor and his money go farther. 
But to help himself in the cooperative society, the mem¬ 
ber must do the things that help the other members at 
the same time. Cooperation is thus a scheme of self help 
by means of mutual aid. It has come to have its own 
peculiar meaning. 

Cooperation is the voluntary association of consumers 
into a society, controlled as democratically as possible, for 
the purpose of directly supplying their immediate needs 
by observing certain definite and generally accepted rules 
of action. 

The cooperative movement is based on voluntary 
agreement among the organized consumers. It uses the 
machinery of capitalist business for purposes of service 
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instead of profits. It is seen in action in associations of 
consumers called cooperative societies. ‘ ' 

These societies throughout the world are building up a 
system "which tends to tahe the place of the profit system 
in business and to perform the useful social services com¬ 
monly performed by the political State. Cooperative 
societies are found rendering every service that profit 
business performs and doing the needful things that the 
socialized State aims to do. 

A cooperative movement had been trying to get started 
for hundreds of years. All sorts of experiments had been 
made. In Rochdale, England, a group of poor flannel 
weavers organized the first successful plan. They started 
their experiment in the form of a little store in 1844. 
There were twentj^-eight members of the Equitable 
Pioneers Society, as they called it. Tliey had planned 
and saved for over a year until they had S 140 in all. 
Besides this capital, they combined the ideas that past 
experience had proved to be iiseful. The principles 
which they laid down are now recognized as necessary for 
success. Cooperative societies throughout the world follow 
these principles. They are : 

1. Each member of a cooperative society shall have 
one vote and no more. 

2. Capital invested in the society, if it receive in¬ 
terest, shall be paid not more than a fixed percent¬ 
age which shall be not more than the minimum 
prevalent rate of interest. 

3. If a surplus-saving (“profit”) is made out of the 
difference between the net cost and the net selling 
price of goods or services sold, it shall be returned 
to the members in proportion to their patronage or 
purchases. This money that is given back to the 
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members is called savings-retum, dividend, or 
rebate. The surplus-saving is what is left after 
the expenses of the business, including interest on 
capital, are paid and after funds have been set 
aside for reserve and other purposes. Among these 
latter purposes may be any welfare undertakings 
for the general good of the members or of the 
society. 

The first of the Rochdale principles means that each 
person in a cooperative society has as much vote and 
voice as any other person. In profit corporations, each 
.share of stock has one vote, and the person who owns the’ 
most stock has the most votes. In a cooperative society 
;not money, but human beings vote. This method makes 
for democracy. 

In the second principle, by paying a fixed rate of in¬ 
terest to capital invested by members, the society cannot 
be used for capitalistic in\*estment purposes. The rewards 
to capital do not vary with the savings or “profits.” They 
are fixed and are “the wages of capital.’* In a profit 
business corporation the profits are paid to the stock¬ 
holders in proportion to the amount of stock they hold. 
A cooperative society gives to the stock only what the 
same amount of money could earn if ^ safe 

rate of interest. Some .societies pay no interest at all on 
capital furnished by the members. 

The third x>rinciple is called the keystone of coopera¬ 
tion. It eliminates the profit motive from industry. If 
the difference between cost and selling x^rice is given back 
to the purchaser, there is no })rofit in the transaction. 
The cooperative method thus removes the profits and 
carries on the business for service. 
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All three of these principles are radical. They make- 
cooperation different irom other business. If generally 
applied, they would completely change the nature and 
method of business. Indeed, the very names of trade 
and commerce would be changed. Profits would disappear; 
service would take their place. The members of a 
cooperative society do not “buy” goods at a store. As a 
matter of fact, when they supply the original capital and 
put the goods on their shelves, they have bought the 
goods. The goods are theirs. People cannot buy from 
themselves. When the member goes to his store to get 
some commodity, he takes away with him what he has ah 
ready paid for. When he takes the goods he leaves at the 
store an extra amount of money sufficient to pay for the 
article again and put it back on the shelvespand in addi« 
tion he leaves the difference between the cost and 
distributing price. This difference is what in private 
business would go into the merchant's pocket as his profit; 
in the cooperative store, it will be given back to the 
member at the end of the quarter as his share of the 
savings-returns. When the member goes to his store to 
“buy” something and “pay” for it he really does neither 
of these things although to the commercial eye it might 
seem that he is trading his money for goods. 

We may imagine a man who gives his wife eight 
dollars to buy a box of a hundred cigars. When he wants 
to smoke, his wife “ sells” him one of the cigars for tea 
cents. After he has smoked a hundred cigars, the famUy 
treasury has ten dollars with which to buy another eight 
dollar box of cigars. This is similar to the cooperative 
method. 

Besides the Rochdale principles there are certain' 
methods which are generally used. Cooperative societies 
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are composed of members who join of their own free will. 
Membership is unlimited; that is, anybody can join. 
The only acceptable reason for refusing a person member¬ 
ship is that his purpose in joining might be to injure the 
society. Each member is expected to patronize the 
society. Business is usually done for cash. Persons who 
have not money to pay for the necessary shares of stock 
are allowed to join, and their savings-returns, which grow 

out of their patronage, are applied to the payment ^of 
their shares. A certain percentage of the surplus-savings 
of the society is used for the purpose of cooperative 
education. At each inventory, depreciation is charged off 
against the property of the society. Goods and services 
shall preferably be sold not at cost but at the prevalent 
prices charged in neighboring competitive profit business. 
This makes it possible to accumulate capital, and it pre¬ 
vents the actiye hostility of profit business. Beginning 
with distribution to the consumers of goods or the supply¬ 
ing of services, societies aim to expand their business, to 
unite with other societies, and finally to get back to the 
sources of the supply of raw material and produce the 
things that the members need to use. The ultimate aim 
is to supply all of the needs of the members which a social 
organization can supply, especially to get the control of 
production in workshop, factory, field, and mine, to 
encourage membership; to help establish other societies; to 
form national unions of societies in every country; and to 
promote a union of national societies in the International 

Cooperative Alliance. 

These, in general, are the aims, purposes, and methods 
of cooperative societies throughout the world. They are 
S'!!, more or less, violated. Few societies observe them 
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But the three Rochdale principles are observed. So¬ 
cieties which do not follow them usually fail or cease to be 
cooperative and become profit-making businesses. Indeed, 
it may be said that an organization which does not follow 
these three principles is not truely cooperative. 

Although all members have the right to vote, this right 
is used in most societies 'only by a minority of the 
members. Therefore there is a tendency for a small 
minority to “run” the business. The societies of Germany, 
Sweden, and some other countries, conscious of this 
danger, organize their rules and methods so as to encourage 
all members to take a part in controlling the business. It 
properly be said that a true cooperative society not 
only has one vote for each member but provides that the 
member shall use his vote. 

Consumers* cooperative societies are usually formed by 
peojile who live in the same community and have neigh¬ 
borly interests in common. They begin by organizing a 
society to run a store, bakery, bank, or other business. 

X’sually the society is incorporated to limit the liabi¬ 
lity of the individual members. In corporation is not 
necessary. In fact in Poland and in some other countries, 
there is a feeling, borne out by experience, that the inte¬ 
rest and loyalty of members is best encouraged by having 
each member responsible. This individual responsibility 
is secured by non-incorporation “with personal liability of 
each member.’* Members who may thus be liable for the 
debts of the corporation are much more apt to watch the 
business and to be zealous for its success. They go to 
meetings, take an interest and want to know what is 
going on. 

rho members elect a board of directors and often 
other committees such as a committee tor auditing, recrea- 
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tionSj cduc&ition, etc. The directors appoint a manager 
and other employees. Usually directors give their time 
free. Some societies pay them for the meetings they 
attend. In large societies an executive board is salaried 
and gives full time to the society. Regular meetings of 
the members are held. They follow the parliamentdry 
usages that make for democracy of administration and 
control. The directors and committees meet more frequ¬ 
ently. Most societies publish or receive a cooperative 
paper or magazine by which the members are kept inform- 
ed. Lectures and other educational work are a part of 
the program. Societies naturally aim to expand into 
other fields ofc service. 

An example may show what a successful society in the 
United States does. The United Cooperative Society of 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts, was started in 1910 with $ 1100 
capital and less than a hundred members. Fitchburg has 
43,000 population. They opened with a small grocery store. 
The turnover averaged about $ 1,500 a month the first 
year. Two years later a second store was opened. A 
third store was opened in the fourth year. In the seventh 
year a fourth grocery store was opened, a meat store, a 
shoe store, a men’s furnishing store, a bakery, and milk 
department. Now the socii;ty has 580 members and 
$ 18,000 paid up capital. In 1925 its total turnover was 
$ 285,000, the surplus-savings were $ 12,000, and the 
reserve and undivided surplus savings $ 25,000. A coffee 
roastery has been added. Its creamery pasturizes and 
bottles milk. This is a simple exaiui)le of the business 
done by an average coojjerative society. 

A society in England may be taken. The society of 
Leeds is not the oldest nor the largest in England. The 
®*ty of Leeds has 430,000 population. The Leeds Coopera- 
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tive Society has over 95,000 members, representing more 
than half of the families in the city. The society is over 
fifty years old. It has 246 stores.* 

The Leeds Society sells $ 24,000,000 worth of goods a 


year and produces in its own factories $ 5,000,000 worth. 
Its surplus-savings (“profits”) amotmt to $ 2,500,000 a year. 
This business is done on a capital of $7,500,000. Shares 


are $ 5 each. Each member is required to take five shares 
which may be paid for by allowing the savings-returns to 
accumulate. Its life insurance department gives insurance 


to all members. Its general banking business has over 
50,000 depositors. Besides its commercial activities, the 
society has recreational houses, libraries, meeting halls, 
restaurants, a printing plant, schools, a touring club, and 
clubs for nature study, literature, music, and art. It 
spends over $30,000 a year on educational work. Its 
Women’s Guild has over twenty branch locals. This society 
was organized by a small number of working men. Its 
buildings are among the finest and most substantial 

structures in the city. 


*'j'| 3 csc consist of 98 grocery stores, 77 butcher shops, 19 dry goods 

stores 19 shoe shops. 16 coal yards. 6 men’s furnishings stores. 6 fish 
and vegetable markets, and 6 farms -just outside the city. Beside® 
these it has a shoe factory, a furniture factory, a brush factory, a 
musical instrument factory, a jewelry factory, a flour miU, a paper bag 
factory, a laundry, a cari:>ct cleaning and dye works, a leather goods 
factory, a cacke and cracker bakery, a ham, bacon and lard factory, a 
clothing factory, a hosiery factory, and a wheel wright and wagon 

shop. 

This society produces 20.000 tons of flour a year in its flour mill. 
Its bread bakery produces 1,000,000 loaves a year. Its shoe factory 
makes 70,000 pairs of shoes and repairs 130,000 pairs yearly. It owns 
166 horses. 137 wagons. 49 carts, 30 covered vans. 21 automobiles. 
183 railroad cars. 27 barges for coal and gram, and 1 steamboat. It 
has 3,000 employees. 
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These examples give a general idea of what a hundred 
'thousand of these societies are doing in over forty difierent 
countries. 

I 

When enough societies exist in any country they 
federate to form a national union. There are two forms 
of national organization : (1) a union for purposes of 
education^ propaganda, protection, and advice; and(2) 
a union for commercial purposes and manufacturing, 
commonly called a wholesale. In some countries the two 
are combined in one national organization. The member¬ 
ship of these national federations consists of societies, 
just as the membership of the societies consists of indivi¬ 
duals. The Rochdale principles are used in the federa¬ 
tions. The member societies own and control these na¬ 
tional unions and wholesales Just as the individual mem¬ 
bers ovm and control the local societies. 

The unions and wholesales are run by boards of direc¬ 
tors elected by the delegates of the member societies. In 
the case of large wholesales, the directors are full-time 
salaried employees. The national wholesales in the 
course of time find that they are buying so much from 
manufacturers and importing so much that they take the 
next step and start their own factories and importing 
agencies. The factories in time develop the need of so 
much raw material that land is bought for its production. 

National unions of cooperative societies now exist in 
thirty-six countries. These unions are federations of 
societies for their mutual benefit. They are organized 
confederately with the idea that the societies shall control 
the central union in their interests. These unions have a 
central office. Often they own their own buildings. Many 
of them accept as members not only consumers’ coopera¬ 
tive societies, but also profit-sharing productive societies 
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called “cooperative’^; some national unions such, as in 
Italy, the Lega Cooperative Nazionale, before its destruc¬ 
tion by the Fascisti, admitted also wage-sharing labor 
guilds, farmers’ marketing organizations, and societies 
which violated one, or even more, of the three Rochdale 
principles. The natural tendency, however, is to make 
membership in the national unions a membership of 
consumers’ societies. The German national union has been 
exclusively a union of consumers* societies since 1912. 

The oldest national federation of societies for com¬ 
mercial purposes is the English Cooperative Wholesale 

Society, organized in 1863. 


The oldest national union is that in Great Britain, 
organized in 1869. Its central building, in Manchester is 
called Holyoake House, after G. J. Holyoake, an early 
cooperative teacher and propagandist. This union is 
composed of over 1300 retaU distributive societies and a 
few other organizations. It has eight different district 
organizations, with branch offices. Its Educational De¬ 
partment carries on much educational work. Its annual 
congresses are composed of two thousand delegates- They 
are important national events and are attended by 
fraternal representatives from many foreign countries. 
The British union has paid staffs of workeis. It collects 
information, makes surveys, publishes instructive reports, 
conducts schools, shows societies how they may meet their 
problems, takes steps to protect them from the govern¬ 
ment and from profit-business, publishes a large amount 

of Uterature, and makes available the lessons to be learned 
from the mistakes and successes of its societies. It 
organized to do the things that are goo i for its members. 

This is the natural way cooperation advances. It is 
by evolution. Cooperative societies move slowly and 
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steadily, from the consumers toward the place where 
things are produced and grown. All of this is in the in— 
terest of the users who own and control the business. 
Thus have come up some of the largest manufacturing 
industries in their respective countries. Thousands of 
acres of land have been bought by the consumers, and 
great organizations built up by them for supplying their 
needs. 


, These societies usually begin by supplying and then 
producing for their members the simple household and 
personal things, such as food and clothing. But the 
luxuries are also secured in this way. Cooperative housing 
societies, banking societies, and special societies for doing 
all sorts of things are found. Often these special func¬ 
tions are performed by the ordinary distributive society 
which begins with a store. 


Economic aspects 

DISTRIBUTION 


The poor people who thought about economic matters 
a hundred years ago first believed that what they needed 
was more wages. They organized trade unions and got 
more wages. Still they remained poor. When they 
realized that they had no control over the prices they had 
to pay for what they consumed, the idea of the coopera¬ 
tive movement was born. 

These people had no servants at home, but still they 
saw they were paying servants to supply them with goods. 
At the places Where things were produced, and all along 
the line, until the things reached them, there were people 
handling the goods for which the consumers had to 
pS'y. The servant nearest to the consumers was the retail 
3 - 
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merchant; they had to support him. Why not do the 
work themselves ? He went to the wholesaler and bought 
things for them, weighed them out and warppod them up: 
why not do that themselves? Then they could at least 
control one price, and get rid of the expense of one ser¬ 
vant. And if they could succeed in doing the work of 
the retail merchant, then, perhaps, in time they could 
take the next step and save themselves the wholesalers* 
profit. Who know where they might end? 

It was these ideas that the Pioneers put into operation. 
There was not so much philosophy in what they did as 
there was hard practical work. There was more scratch¬ 
ing of gravel than scratching of heads. There was more 
digging down into their pockets than into the musty lore 
of the past. The philosophy of cooperation has grown 
out of the trial and error of the experiences of thousands 

of societies. 

Now certain facts have developed. Cooperative orga¬ 
nization begins best with the people as consumers. It is 
for the individual user and absorber of things. It is for 
the human being in the enjoyment of things. The basic 
idea of cooperation is that” the consumers are everybody, 
and that all of the machinery of industry and the organi¬ 
zation of society should be for them. 

Cooperation has not done all that it can do until the 
profit motive does not touch any of the things the people 
use. So from their first experience, in learning how to 
collect goods together and distribute them to themselves, 
cooperators train for larger business, to cut out more 
profits and do things for themselves. When the whole¬ 
sale is organized, it buys from manufacturers, unports, 
and gets goods in large quantities. Finally it produces 

goods for its members. 
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PRODUCTION 

4 

The English Cooperative Wholesale Society (C. W. S.), 

-now composed of over 1.200 societies which own and 

•eontroi it. began in 1863 by buying goods in the market 

and distributing them to its societies. Soon it found that 

-its purchases of certain products were as large as the total 

•output of a factory. Then it began to establish factories 

•of its own. That is the way manufacturing for service 
"begins. 

So long as the wholesale is handling goods that it does 

not manufacture, it must have in mind the possibility 

of its own factories to produce them. The English 

wholesale now has 116 factories and productive in¬ 
dustries.* 

The supplies produced in these plants amount to 
$150,000,000 a year. With the Scottish wholesale it is 
the largest importer of tea, grain, butter, sugar and dried 

•An idea of the extent of its production may be had from the 
'following list of its plants which are located throughout England- 
Abutter and cheese factories, 2 bacon factories, 2 tea blending and 
•coflfee roasting plants, 1 cocoa and chocolate factory. 2 biscuit 
and confectionery works, 4 preserve works. 3 soap works, 8 flour 
mills, 2 provender and oil cake mills, 1 oil mill, 1 tobacco factory. 
2 lard refineries. 2 pickle works, 1 margarine factory. 5 printing, 
lithography and book-binding works. 1 rope and twine works. Z 
coal mines. 7 woolen weaving factories. 1 hosiery factory. 2 
corset factories, 4 shirt factories, 3 woolen mills. 3 cotton weav¬ 
ing factories. 12 clothing factories. 10 boot and shoe factories 3 
canneries. 4 furniture and cabinet factories, 1 brush and mU 
works, 1 automobile works. 1 iron motor and bicycle works 1 
cutlery factory. 2 scale and weighing machine factories. 5 sad¬ 
dlery and harness works, 1 trunk and bag factory. 1 picture 
trammg establishment, 3 china and pottery works. 1 paint and 
varnish works. 2 drug and chemical factories, a number of farms 
'Creameries, and laboratories. * 
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fruits in Great Britain. Its purchase of Banish butter- 
is equal to 20 per cent, of Benmark's total exports, and: 
29 per cent, of her exports to Great Britain. 

The C. W. S. owns steamships. It has purchasing: 
offices in the large commercial centres in every part o€ 
the world and depots in various European countries. 
North America, Africa, and Asia. It is the largest single 
purchaser of Canadian wheat in the world. Its flour¬ 
mills are the largest in Great Britain, Its total business- 
amounts to over S. 350,000.000 a year ; meaning that it 
distributes goods of this value to its societies. 

Retail societies also go into production. Often thejr 
find it is cheaper and better to produce certain things 
than to get them from the cooperative wholesale. Certain 
things are best made locally. Also it gives direct employ¬ 
ment to their members. The bakery is commonly 
established by local societies. Shoe repairing shops,, 
creameries, sausage factories, coffee roasteries, preserve 
and canning works are commonly established in the- 
town where the retail society is located. Large local 
societies often own farms and have flour mills and many 

other industries. 

Where does the money come from for a wholesale 
society to acquire these large industries ? The capital is 
developed the same as the retail society develops its capi¬ 
tal. The wholesale supplies goods to retail societies at 
the regular market wholesale price. The difference 
between this price and the cost price is the surplus-sav¬ 
ing (“profit’’). It accumulates in the treasury. Also 
the banking departments of wholesales suppb’^ them with 
funds. The English Wholesale is often criticised by 
economists for allowing so much of its huge surplus to- 
lie idle. It could expand much more rapidly, if it were 
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mot for the conservative policy of its directors. But 
in sixty-four, years it has grown from the smallest 
wholesale business in Great Britain to the largest,' and 
its member societies are satisfied that it should not ex¬ 
pand too fast. 

NATUARAL RESOURCES. 

The tendency of cooperation is to move toward the 
land to get raw material. The factories of the whole¬ 
sales find that they are using so much raw material that 
the wholesales always must ask themselves whether 
could not produce it cheaper than they can bi 
Thus tanneries are established to supply the shoe fac¬ 
tories with leather. Saw mills make lumber for furni¬ 
ture and boxes. The ownership of farms, ranches, and 
forests follows next in order. The English C. W. S. 
owns 33,000 acres of farm lands in England. Several 
of its farms contain three, four, and five thousand acres. 
Jointly with the Scotch C. W. 8. it owns 35,000 acres of 
tea plantations in India and Ceylon, which employ 
10,000 people. The Scotch wholesale owns wheat lands 
in Canada. The retail societies of England own over 
60,000 acre.s of farm land. The coal mines owned by 
the C. W. S. are successful enterprises. Palm olive 
estates in Africa have been acquired to .supply olive oil 
for the soap factories. 

Societies in several countries have fishing fleets and 
fish packing plants. 

Coopc^rative societies are found going back to nature 
in many other fields. A Finnish wholesale is the largest 
•manufacturer of matches in that country. Its own 
forests supply the wood. 
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SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 

It is instructive to examine some of the other fields,, 
outside of the distribution and production of commodities,, 
in which the cooperative method is found in actuals 
operation. 


Housing 


Housing is developed in three different ways. (!)♦ 
Houses are built by landlords to sell or to rent to tenants.. 
^2) Cities and towns build houses to rent to their citi¬ 
zens. (3) Individuals and societies build houses for* 
their own use. The latter is the cooperative method. 

In New York City more than ninety per cent, of the- 
people live in somebody else’s house, and most houses- 
are not built to live in but to rent to tenants. In Europe 
the landlord business is about played out. There are- 
very few houses being built by private individuals for 
their own residence or even to rent for profit. Most of" 
the house building is done by municipalities, by corpora¬ 
tions, and by cooperative societies. 


The cooperative houses are of two kinds. Some are* 
built by societies which conduct stores and other supply 
enterprises, and with some of their surplus-savings they 
build houses which they rent at cost to their members.. 
The consumer’s society of Hamburg, Germany, with; 
130,000 members, 275 retail stores, shops, factories, 
16,000 acres of farm land, banking, insurance and many 
social activities, owns over 140 blocks of buildings con¬ 
taining over 1,200 dwellings- It has also groups oT 
detached houses, with gardens, in the suburbs of Ham¬ 
burg. Many German cooperative- distributive societies^ 
thus go into housing. In fact the conunon name useA 
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by German distributive societies is '^Konsum—» Spar>» 
und Bau Verein/* indicating that they are organised for 
banking and house building as well as for distribution. 

In Switzerland, Germany, and many other countries^ 
cooperative societies are organised for the special pur¬ 
pose of house building and house owning for their members.. 
Most German cities have such societies; there are 4,000 
in Germany. This is the most efficient and perfectly 
organised form of housing. 

Let us look at the Workingmen’s Cooperative Build¬ 
ing Society of Copenhagen, Denmark. This society 
builds blocks of houses containing about 215 apartments 
each, which embrace a whole city block, with a large 
and attractive court yard in the middle* It has also 
an attractive suburban village. It is a member of a 
Danish federation of housing societies. This Copen¬ 
hagen society has over 3,000 members. It has already 
built over 2,000 homes in apartments and has over 
fifteen different groups of buildings. It owns many 
acres of land upon which to continue its further de¬ 
velopments. These societies have their own bureau of 
architects, workers, door and window factory, brick kilns,, 
cement works, paint shops, tile factory, and water pipe 
factory. Often such housing societies have a central 
steam heating plant for their detached houses. 

In the suburbs of Berlin are many such societies with 
charming gardens and floral decorations. 

Nuremberg has an especially beautiful housing 
development. 

One of its societies has a “garden city” in the outskirts 
of Nuremberg. The society has 2,400 members and some 
800 houses. There is always a large waiting list to 
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demand more building. The payment of 200 marks 
entitles the member to a house* After that he pays about 
40 marks monthly for a foui- or five room house with bath. 
The society owns a brick kiln and saw mill. The houses, 
with their gardens, are charming as well as comfortable, 
and vastly superior to those occupied by workmen of the 
same occupations in England, France or America. 

One of the interesting housing societies in Switzerland 
is at Basle. Here is a village, called Freidorf, with 150 
attractive houses covering an area of twenty acres. The 
society owns everything including the park and streets. It 
has a central communal hall which contains meeting rooms, 
restaurant, school, theater, and gymnasium. Fruit, lime, 
and wabiut trees border the streets. Each house has a 
garden. 

Many such societies employ gardeners and florists. 
They also carry on banking in the interest of the members* 
credit needs.^ 

A true cooperative housing society is a corporation 
which owns the buildings in which the members live. 
Houses or dwellings are rented to the members on long 
leases. Some rent for 99 years; some rent of 999 years. 
The lease is for so long a time that it practically is the 
same as ownership,- only the i^roperty can not be sold by 
the member. 

In order to join a housing society one must put 
in some money to pay for shares, 'The amount variea 
in ditferent countries. Usually it is the equevalent 
of the rental for a year. The rest of the money is 
borrowed or raised on mortgage on the property. In 
some countries, sucb as Germany, the land is often dona¬ 
ted by the Government. This makes it possible to have 
very low rentals. I have seen good cooperative houses 
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rented to railroad workers in Germany for one-fifteenth 
of the workers* wages. In America, workers pay about 
one fourth of their wages for houses not as good. 

In European countries the housing societies usually 
have more members than dwelling, so that there are 
always members waiting for houses. If a member who 
has a house wishes to move away the society buys from 
him his shares at par and releases him from his unexpired 
lease. The property is then leased to another member. 

Many housing societies also conduct stores in one of 
their buildings or rent space for stores to the local consu- 
mers* societies of which the tenants are members. 

True cooperative housing is developing on a large 
scale in continental Europe. It is actually giving the 
people better houses than they ever had before. By 
building houses for use, the profits of construction and 
contractors are cut out. The problem of ground rents is 
solved. The individual * cannot speculate in land. He 
rents the home from his society which holds title to it, 
and he may have it as long as he uses it. 

It can easily be calculated that people who can afford 
to pay rent, and that means everybody, can afford to own 
their own home. People who can afford to live in a house, 
if they only knew it, can afford to own, on a cooperative 
basis, the house they occupy. In New York, the average 
tenant pays enough rent in ten years to equal the value 
of the house. This means that every ten j^ears he buys 

house from the landlord, and then makes tlie landlord a 
present of it. 

There are all sorts of imitations, frauds, and substitutes 
for ooopDrative housing. Ii» England cooperative socities 
build houses and sell them to their members. The mem¬ 
bers are then at liberty to speculate in real estate and the 
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cooperative feature disappears. This may be called coope^ 
rative house building, but it is not cooperative housing. 
In most European countries the municipalities build houses 
which are rented to working people. Cities, such as Vienna, 
in which the socialists have a political majority, are found 
discouraging cooperative housnig and building municipal 
bouses. I have studied with interest the difference 
between these two classes of .buildings in many cities. 
They are 

A block of cooperative houses looks like homes occu¬ 
pied by the owners; and that is just what they are. The 
premises are cleaner, there are apt to be flower-boxes at the 
windows, and there is apt to be a brightness and pride in 
ownership and occupancy which is not seen in the city- 
owned houses. The city houses look like tenement houses; 
and as a matter of fact, that is what they are. The city 
is the landlord, and it is hard to make the tenent believo 
that as a citizen he is an owner. The complex political 
system, which stands between him and ownership of the 
house, convinces him that he has to deal with a landlord- 
who is a long way from himself. As a practical fact the 
tenant acts as though he had no personal sense of owner- 
fikip, which perhaps means that he has none. I know 
that I can tell a cooperative apartment house from a city- 
owned house a block away; and I think this means that 
there is a difference in the state of mind of the tenants. 

The monthly “ rental*' paid in a cooperative house is- 
apt to be less than in the city-owned house of the same type. 
In Copenhagen the cooperative society builds better houses 
at a lower cost and rents them at a lower price than the^ 

city- 

In Italy the municipaUties build houses for orgai^ed 
groups of workers, and sell them the houses outrights 


striking and characteristic. 
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The individual buys a house or apartment by paying ‘*rent’* 
for about twenty years. Then the house becomes his own 
property. After that speculation becomes possible. 

In America there is every sort of real estate devolep- 
ment called “cooperative.” Most commonly a real estate 
company builds apartments and sells each apartment to 
a separate owner. 

Or a corporation of tenant-owners is formed. They 
then take long-term leases on apartments, which they 
may occupy, or sub-let for a profit. In some cases the 
stockholders of the corporation owning an apartment 
house occupy half of the apartments and rent the other 
apartments to non-stockholders at a profit sufficiently 
high to give the resident stockholders their rent fee. 

Still there are many genuine* cooperative apartment 
houses in Ameica. A difficulty which arises is that the 
value of the houses goes up and the members are tempted 
to take advantage of the situation and speculate. They 
sub-let at a profit or they sell at a profit, and the coope¬ 
rative feature of the house is destroyed. In one case in 
New York the cost of an apartment in 1922 was $2,210 
and the owner in 1926 refused an offer of $11,000 for the 
same apartment. The monthly carrying charge is $71 
and the owner sub-lets it for $18.5. This is the sort of 
situation that is destructive of cooperation. 

preserve the cooperative principle seems difficult 
in a rising real estate market. The hunger for profits on 
the part of people, even though they start out as coope- 
rators, destroys cooperation. In Europe this seems not 
to occur. In America it has caused cooperators to sell 
their property and puti the profit in their pockets; and 
in some instances they have ail sub-let their apartments 
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and moved out. It can be prevented only by educating 
members in loyalty to the principle of cooperation, by 
providing in deeds and by-laws against speculation, or by 
having the property held by large cooperative societies 
having holdings extending over a considerable area and 
controlled by a diversity of members the majority of 
whom would not be benefited by speculative sale or rental 
of a single house. The society should be so organized 
that, if a property is sold for speculative reasons, the 
profit goes into the treasury of the society and a new 
dwelling is provided for the members who had occupied 
the property that was sold. 

An example of cooperative housing that apj^arently 
has overcome these difficulties is that ot the United 
Workers Cooperative Association in New York. This 
association began with^a small membership which leased 
one floor in a private house. As the membership grew, 
they took the whole house. Then they added a restau¬ 
rant, library, and music room. In 1924 they started a 
cooi^erative camp in the country for vacation recreation. 
The association grew. In 1925 they bought an entire 
city block of vacant land in New York City, facing one 
of the city’s parks. Within two years they had added so 
many new members that they increased their purchases 
to six city blocks. Now an apartment house with 963 
rooms has been built on one of these blocks and is occupi¬ 
ed by 339 families, and work is well advanced on the 
second block of apartments. Most of these apartments 
contain three, four, or five rooms, including a kitchen and 
bath. There are 57 rooms furnished as bachelor apart¬ 
ments. In the basement are an assembly hall, dining hall, 
library, gymnasium, and electric laundries. The members 
maintain stores, a kindergarten, day nur.sery, and social 

organizations. 
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The total cost of this first block of apartments was 
$1,525,000. There is a first mortgage of $1,150,000. The 
tenant members paid in $250,000. The balance was raised 
by a bond issue. Tenants make an initial payment of 
$250 per room. Monthly charges, covering upkeep, capital 
charges, and amortization of mortgage amount to $13*50 
per room These are very high grade apartments, in a 
city with the highest rental prices in the world. 

To insure the success of a cooperative housing society 
requires that certain definite ' methods shall be followed. 
Economies in the purchase of the land and materials a;re 
important. The burden of initial high costs remains a 
burden forever. The capital should be borrowed on long 
term pajjer—twenty years if possible—with the privilege 
of earlier payment. Money is obtained by mortgage, by 
bond issue, by municix)al loans, by stockissues, and by 
personal loans. The property must be owned wholly by 
the society in which the member owns shares, and from 
which he has his long term lease. 

When a member wishes to withdraw from the society 
his shares must be bought back by the society and his 
lease terminated. For this reason the successful organi¬ 
zations always have more members then they have apart¬ 
ments so that there is a waiting list and an incentive to 
continue buildings and expanding. 

If a society has not the money to buy back the shares, 
it may sub-let the apartment for the members* benefit. If 
by the end of a year the society has not been able to pay 
for the shares, then the member should be privileged to 
sell the shares to some ono acceptable to the society and 
who signifies his intention to occux>y the property. 

In all respects the Rochdale princi])les are observed 
except that savings returns are not usually paid back to 
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members. A moderate rate of interest is paid on share 
capital. Each member has one vote. 

A member gets a certiBcate of stock and a lease. He 
may transmit these to his heirs who may become members 
and continue to occupy the premises. If a member finds 
it necessary to sub-let his home he may be permitted to 
do so for a certain limited period of time to a tenant 
approved by the directors. Rut the member is respomsi- 
ble for the monthly payments. A non-member who thus 
rents an apartment from' a member should pay the 
current commercial value as rental; but it is best that the 
member who sub-lets the apartment should not be permi¬ 
tted to make a profit. If there is profit it is best that it 
should go to the treasury of the. society. This at least 
should be the case if the sub-letting is for any considera¬ 
ble time. Sub-letting cooperative houses at a profit to 
the individual member soon breaks up the societj^. 

Housing societies are organized the same as other 
cooperatives. The members elect a board of directors. 
In the ordinary society no full time manager is required. 
The directors attend to the business and collect the 
monthly charges. 

The monthly charges which the member pays for his 
cooperative apartment are not rent. They are made up 
of (1) running expenses and (2) payment on principal. 
The first (1) consist of interest on share capital, bonds, 
mortgages, notes and other obligations; taxes; fire and 
liability insurance; light, coal, and power; wages to janitoi- 
and other employees; repairs and supplies; to pay dues or 
to own shares in a federation of housing societies which 
perform verious services for its members; and to carry on 
social activities. The second (2) is reaUy capital inveat- 
ment and consists of money paid to amortize the mortgage 
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-or mortgages, to pay off the principal on the indebted- 
mess, moneys placed in a fund for reserve and expension, 
and a depreciation fund if necessary. The first group of 
costs is the ordinary expense which the privat-e owner of 
a house would have to meet. The second group of 
charges comprises the payments which the private owner 
• of a house would make as investments if he still owed 
money on his purchase. The total of all of these amounts 
is collected monthly. It is often called rent; but it is 
:not rent. People do not rent from themselves what they 
have bought and for which they are paying. It should be 
called carrying charges. 

The members of such a society can usually look for¬ 
ward and expect to see their monthly ‘ rental** charges 
steadily grow less as principal and interest are reduced. 
Whereas the tenant who rents from a private landlord 
can usually look forward and expect the rents to increase. 

It is customary to pay off 5 per cent, of the principal 
on the mortgage and other indebtedness each year. Thus 
at the end of twenty years all of the indebtedness is paid. 
As the capital indebtedness grows smaller the interest 
charges grow smaller. When all of the debts have been 
paid, the only costs remaining are the running expenses 
which any owner of a property has to meet. 

A useful plan is to add to the expenses the cost of 
insurance of the members so that if a member is sick, out 
of work, or if he dies, there is a fund sufficient to meet 
his obligations for at least a year. This makes stiU fur¬ 
ther for permanence^ of abode. 

If the monthly payments required from each tenant 
member should not be sufficient to meet all of the carry¬ 
ing charges, an assessment or an increase of the charges 
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can be made at any time. It is best, however, to make 
plenty of allowance at the begining in the original budget 
and provide for unexpected expenses- 

There are certain expenses which are met by the in¬ 
dividual member, such as the interior decoration, painting, 
etc. of the apartment which he occupies. A reserve fund 
is created to purchase the shares of members who must 
move away and leave the society. 

The depreciation fund, to meet annual expenses from 
wear and decay, is usually 1 or 2 per cent. 

In a small apartment the directors act as house com¬ 
mittee and attend to all matters which naturally belong 
to a landlord. In a large group with a block of apart¬ 
ments or a village of houses, separate committees for 
special purposes are elected by the members at a members’^ 
meeting. They all serve without pay. Some societies 
employ a bonded real estate firm to collect the dues from 
members, hire employees, and make purchases. It is best 
for the members to do these things themselves. 

• The best housing societies have all of the members 
serving on some special committee. The foUowing com¬ 
mittees are found at work in different societies: social 
activities, drama and entertainment, education, gardening, 
play grounds, stores and bakery, central kitchen and re¬ 
staurant, laundry, refrigerating plant, garage, nursery 
and dispensary, and servants. Joint arrangements may 
be made for part time services of maids, cleaners, seam- 
stresses, nurses, kindergarten teachers, etc When people 
begin doing things together there is no end to the things 

they can learn to do. 

The social and educational committees play an impor- 
tant part. They hold meetings and provide lectures. 
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debates and classes, ^and carry on activities to keep alive 
the feeling for cooperation. 

New members are elected from a waiting list. In a 
large society, they are usually passed upon by the direc¬ 
tors. In small societies the candidate must be approved by 
three-fourths of the membershii> as w’ell as by the directors. 

Provisions are made in the by-laws for dissolving the 
society when this becomes necessary. It is customary to 
sell the property and divide the proceeds among the mem¬ 
bers in proportion to their stockholdings. A society in 
New York is now going through this experience. Their 
property has increased greatly in value. The palms of 
the members itch to get hold of the money that is. offered 
them. They are selling out and the society will disband. 
The increase in value really belongs to the community. If 
the society provided in its by-laws that if they sold out, 
the members should receive back with interest the money 
they had paid in, and the proceeds of the sale above that 
amount should be given to the community in the form of 
cash or a library, a playground, or park,to an educational 
institution, cooperative housing societies would not be so 
tempted to break up housekeeping when j^rosperity 
overtakes them. The solution of this problem is the 
large society, with widely distributed and diversibed 
ownership, or housing combined with other cooperative 
activities.* 

•Valuable information on this subject may be had from The 

Cooperative League, 167 West 12th Street, New York City. Especially 

useful is the booklet by Agnes JD. Warbasse on The ^EC oj Cooperativ 0 

Housing, which contains model by-laws for a housing society. 

Cooperative Homes for Europe*s Homeless, by the same author, and her 

discussion of Cooperative Housing before the Fourth Congress of 

The Cooperative League ( sec Transaction of IV Congress, 1924 ) arc 
lluminacing. 

4 - 
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Co<ype,T(Uive Bankirig, 

Cooperative banking is banking for the service of the 
aepositors and borrowers. In the United States are 
over 31,000 profit-making banks. The stockholders have 

invested in these banks about $ 2,600,000,000. 
depositors have in these same banks $ 36 , 700 , 000 , 000 . 
This means that for every $ 1 that the stockholders have 
put in, the depositors have put in nearly $ 15- 
banks do business and make their profits with $ 1 ot 
stockholders’ money and $ 15 of depositors’ money, yet 
the stockholders are the fortunate ones who get the 
large profits made by the banking business. The de¬ 
positors furnish the money; the stockholders use it for 
themselves. The cooperative system of banking on the 
other hand, provides that the depositors and borrowers 
shaU get the benefits. Stockholders are treated as de- 
positors. 

There are many kinds of cooperative banking. Much 
of it does not carry out fuUy the three Rochdale prin¬ 
ciples. But the speculative, profit-making idea is largely 
gotten rid of, and service is its chief aim. The best 
form of bank pays the depositor interest and lends money 
to the borrower at a somewhat higher rate Both 
depositor and borrower are members and stockholdera. 
The difference between the two rates of interest is u^ 
for overhead expenses and to build up a reserve. What 
is left over is net surplus-saving. This is ^vided as a 
savings-return. between the depositors and the 
in proportion to the interest they receive and pay. T^ 
return is based upon the amount of money and the tune 

it is deposited or borrowed. 

In cooperative practice there are ex^ptions to 

TT.„«llv the bank actuaUy makes profits and 
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yays them in the form of dividends to the stockholders. 
The borrowers and depositors, however, in such banks 
usually have to be stockholders; and one vote for each 
member prevails. 

Cooperative banking was founded by Sehulze-Delitzsch, 
and Raiflfeisen. By the banking methods which these 
men established, the German farmers were able to get 
out of the hands of the money lenders and lift them¬ 
selves up from the dreadful poverty which swept through 
Europe after the wars of Napoleon in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. In Europe they are called ‘‘popular 
banks,” “credit banks,” and “peoples banka”; in the 
United States, “credit unions.” Usually they begin in a 
small way. They have spread to every country. Ger¬ 
many has over 20,000 credit societies. Most of the 
farmers of Denmark do their banking business in these 
societies. Russia had over 25,000 such banks in 1013. 
The total number of these banking societies in the world 
■is around 80,000 with a membership of 25,000.000 and 
an annual business of many millions. 

A new kind of cooperative banking is now growing 
very large. It is done through the ordinary consumers* 
cooperative society, which organizes al banking depart¬ 
ment. Each store serves as a branch for the bank, where 
members make deposits and draw out money. Members 
are encouraged to allow their savings-retums to be placed 
to the credit of their account in the bank. In^the coope¬ 
rative stores of many (European countries/ one sees the 
members drawing out money to make purchases and 
depositing what is left of the weekly wages after the family 
needs are supplied. The central national wholesale or 
union acta as the central bank. Thus, for example, the 
Banking Department of the English Wholesale Society in. 
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1926 had a turnover in deposits and withdrawals oP 
nearly three billion dollars. ^ 

A peculiarity of the Raiffeisen type of credit bank is- 
that it lends money on character. A member who has- 
no property at all to olGfer as security can bcrvow money.. 
The losses among cooperative banks and the failures are 
less than among the capitalistic banks. This is true 
even in the United States where coijeration, in all forms,, 
is backward. It is noteworthy also that people find bank¬ 
ing not the complicated and difficult business it is supposed' 
to be. Banking is neither difficult nor complicated,, 
especially when it is used simply for the service of the- 
people concerned. With sound bookkeeping and auditing, 
it succeeds in the hands of any group of people who are- 
willing to use ordinary common sense. There is no mystery* 
about it. In fact the average housewife, who takes her 
husband’s wages and makes tliem feed, clothe, and house 
the family, solves difficult financial j^roblems every day,, 
which train her in the understanding of fiscal business. 

Cooperative hanking in the United States is largely in. 
the form of the building and loan associations and credit 
unions. Building and loan associations are coox^erative 
banks for the x>urpose of home-building. 

There are in the United States more tlian 12,000 of 
these institutions, sometimes called also savings and 
loan associations. Their assets amount to more then five 
billion dollars, and their total membership about 10,000, 
000. They are non-profit organizations for the mutual 
advantage of their members. The first of these associa¬ 
tions was started in 183i. Now there are one third as 
many as there are commercial banks. Their failures have 
amounted to less than 1 per cent. While the failures of the 
j>r> -mm crcial hanks have amounted to 6 per cent. , These 
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•organizations are not conscious of their cooperative 

•character and have never connected themselves with the 
cooperative movement. 


The credit union begins as a small cooperative bank. 
It IS similar to the Raififeisen banks of Europe, and is us¬ 
ually organized by some group already held together by 
some other organization or by people who have a common 
interest and acquaintance with one another. About half 
of the states in the United States have a credit union law 
under which such organizations are incorporated. Each 
member must subscribe for at least one share of stock and 
pay for the same in cash or in monthly or weekly install¬ 
ments. Twenty people with S 5 each can start a credit 
■union. In some states seven peoiile are enough. The 
union is under the supervision of the state banking de¬ 
partment, just the same as the big banks. 


The par value of stock is usually $ 5 a share, which 
luay le paid for at twenty-five cents a week. The pur¬ 
chase of ^this stock is the, method by which the member 
snakes his savings. If a member would save a dollar a 
week, for example, he subscribes Jor four shares and pays 
in twentv-five cents a week on each share. In most states 
with a credit union law the member may also have a 
deimsit account in which he may deposit irregular amounts 
at irregular intervals. Dividends on shares are figured 
semi-anmiaUy or annually. Interest on deposits is usually 
figured monthly and added every three months. The 

than the dividend 

rate. Tne member treats his deposit account as a fund 

for current use, but his dividend account is regarded as 
a more i)erinanent savintr 

O* 


Most of the surplus-savings of the 
n>aid back as dividends on stock. Since 


credit union are 
the stock really 
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represents most of the capital and since borrowers have." 
to ba stockholders the borrowers and depositors thus get' 
back the money that in capitalistic banking would con¬ 
stitute the profits for the stockholders who furnish but a 
minor part of the capital. The credit union is usually 
allowed to charge borrowers one per cent, a month interestj,. 
or 12 per cent, a year. After a union becomes established- 
and strong it often reduces this rate. Twelve per cent- 
seems large. But it must be remembered that the credit 
union is for the small borrower who cannot get money 
from the commercial banks. W^ithout the credit union- 
he must go to the “loan shark’* who charges him any¬ 
where from 100 per cent. uj> to the sky. A recent in¬ 
vestigation in Chicago shows “loan sharks” actually gett- 
ing $ 1,080 interest on a loan of % 30. One case disclosed- 
an interest rate of 3600 per cent. The Russfell Sage Foun¬ 
dation reports a case of a man who paid $ 312 interest 
on a loan of ^ 10 and was then sued for the principal 1 It 
is estimated that from 7 to 15 per cent, of the people o£ 
the XTnited States are in a position to borrow money 
at the normal legal rates: the rest must go to the- 
usurer. The credit union is organizing to take care 
of the union working man who says: “I am out of 
work. The next season of work is six weeks off. My 
baby is sick. My wife needs clothes.” This man by join¬ 
ing the credit union of his labor organization can borrow- 
the money necessary to save his self respect. 

This movement in tlio United States is being effectively 
carried on by the Credit Union National Extension, 
Bureau,* which is promoted by Mr- Edward A. Filene, of 

•Valuable information and assistance in organizing credit 
unions canbei had from this Bureau. The address is 6 Parle 
Square, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Poston. The executive head of the Bureau is Mr. Roy F. 
Bergengren, whose work in this field is one of the most 
useful and highly efficient services that is being performed 
for the cooperative movement in this country. 

In 1925 there were in the State of Massachusetts 86 
credit unions with 56,000 members and assets of $ 8,679,- 
700. At present there are over 300 with more than 
87,000 members and $ 12,000,000 assets. There are also 
220 building and loan associations with over $ 425,000,000 
assets. The Telephone Workers* Credit Union, in Boston, 
has over 13,000 members and total assets of over a million 
dollars. About half of its members are borrowers and 
about half of its capital consists of deposits. 

The Russel Sage Foundation in New York is active in 
promoting the credit union movement in New Yerk. In 
1924 the total membership in that state was 64,399 with 
assets of S 10,543,076; in 1927 the membership was 69,- 
820 and the assets $ 12,048,277. 

These organizations are going a long way toward teach¬ 
ing the people how to take care of their credit needs. 

Insurance 

Insurance of almost every kind is provided by the 
cooperative method. The Joint Insurance Department of 
the English aud Scottish Wholesale Societies, now known 
as the Cooperative Insurance Society, provides life, fire, 
accident, burglary, fidelity, employersMiability, live stock, 
plate glass, automobile, boiler, electric -plant and other 
kinds of insurance. This society is steadily growing. Its 
last report ( 59th annual ) shows income from premiums 
of over $ 17,000,000 per year. The amount of business 
and the number of policies continues to increase each year. 
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The society has $ 30,000,000 in assets. The ordinary life 
section has 167,000 policies in force and the industrial 
section has 1,808,<500 policies. The society has 169 
district offices in various parts of the country with 2,481 
full time employees. Tnis insurance is carried on wholly 
in the interest of the insured. The surplus-savings are 
returned to the insured. “No portion of the profits has 
ever been distributed among the stockholder/* 

The Health Insurance Section of the English C. W. S. 
has a membership of over a quarter of a million. It 
provides free dental treatment, legal assistance for re¬ 
covery of compensation, convalescent home benefits, 
benevolent grants, compensation during sickness, and 
maternity benefits. 

The consumers’ cooperative societies of England are 
more and more making use of the insurance of the Coope¬ 
rative Insurance Society. One method is to insure whole 
societies without medical examination or formality. Every 
purchasing member of an insured society is thus insured 
without the payment of any premium by the individual. 
The retail society simply i^a^s the Insurance Society one 
penny a year for every pound sterling of purchases made 
by its members. This s^'stera insures all the members. 
The amount paid to the widow, widower, or children is 
based on the average yearly j^urchases for the three years 
before the member’s death. The needs of the family are 
thus judged what it consumes. This insurance scheme 
also promotes loyalty to the society. 

The German societies have an especially efficient 
scheme for the insurance of employees. In the Scandi¬ 
navian countries practically all of the members of coopera- 
tive societies are getting the benefits of insurance. In the 
United States cooperative insurance is found especially 
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among the farmers. They have been particularly success¬ 
ful with life insurance. There are in the United States 
about 2,000 cooperative fire insurance societies among tlie 
farmers. They carry insurance of around $ 6,000,000,000, 
which costs the insured about one half the rate charged by 
the profit-making companies. 

The mutuaVinsurance societies in the United vStates, 
with assets running into the billions, are a close approach 
to cooperation. They practice proxy voting and have 
centralized control, and thus fail to develop any move¬ 
ment toward democracy. They resemble cooperative 
societies in that they make no profits for stock-holders. 
They are truly service ^organizations. 

Insurance at cost, in the interest wholly of the insured, 
is proving to be practical, and if the insured can learn to 
take care of their own business, it presents advan¬ 
tages over insurance conducted in the interest of stock¬ 
holders. 


Recreations 

Recreation is what most people are interested in, next 
to life and love. What to do with the leisure time is the 
big question. Cooperative societies are trying to find the 
answer. The “houses of the people’* in Belgium are 
buildings of the cooperative societies for botli ’education 
and recreation. There are found lectures, plays, motion, 
pictures, concerts, and sports. Choirs and orchestras are 
organized In many societies. The society of Ghent has 
three _ bands and seyer.al elioral groups. The t'nited 
Cooperative Baking Society of (Glasgow has hands and a 
children's chorus of several hundred voices. The Ripley, 
England, society has recently bought the new \’ictoria 
Theater. 
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In many countries farm houses and country mansions 
are owned for recreational purposes. The Oalderwald 
castle of the Scottish Whplesale and the fine old mansion 
house of the Plymouth Society at Whympstone, with its 
2,600 acres of grounds, are examples. 

Motion picture shows are run by many societies. Co¬ 
operative films and dramas are multiplying. Cooperative 
opera houses and theaters are found in some countries. 
One of the best theatres in Berlin, the “Volksbuhne,'* is 
owned by the consumers, the patrons. The Theater Guild 
in New York is cooperative except for the voting privilege 
which is based on stock. ^ 

A successful cooperative camp and vacation ground is 
owned by the United Workers’ CooJjerative Association in 
New York. The association owns a beautiful wooded 
slope of 250 acres overlooking the Hudson River. The 
bouses and tents accommodate over 700 people. The din¬ 
ing hall accommodates 800 guests. During the last 
summer there were often more than 1000 guests at a time. 
The costs are much lower than in other summer resorts, 
but still the association has accumulated a large surplus. 
Over $50,000 has been spent within the past year for new 

buildings, sewer system, and a great recreation hall. The 

most modern electrical appliances are used. Entertain¬ 
ment of every sort are held. Much attention is given to 
music. A well known composer has trained a chorus. 
This society also owns cooperative houses for its members 

in the city. 

The “Elanto” society at Helsingfors owns a wooded is¬ 
land In the harbor which is wholly given over to recrea- 

tional purposes. 

Most cooperative recreational work is carried on by 
consumers’ societies, but there are many special societies 

for spcci&l fonns of rccro&tion# 
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The Press 

The press is usually owned and controlled in the inter¬ 
ests of pro6t business. It serves those interests. A press 
owned and controlled by the printers will serve their in¬ 
terests. If the reader would have literature and news that 
are free from propaganda and bias that are opposed to his 
interests, then the reader must own and control the press 
that supplies him. Unless he does this, he may count with 
certainty upon having his hunger for literature and news 
exploited for somebody else’s sake. The opportunity is 
too good not to be taken advantage of. It will be. used 
just as surely as the merchant uses it to make profits out 
of the reader’s need of goods, as the banker uses it against 
his need of credit, and as the tobacco business uses it to 
stimulate his hunger for cigarettes. 

We should not make the mistake to think that a press 
run by a political government is for the consumers. It 
will he found carrying on propaganda and biased in the in¬ 
terest of the ruling politicad faction. 

* 

A true cooperative press is that which is owned by the 
consumers and which represents the consumers—the 
readers. 

Of course, a cooperative press does not guarantee good - 
literature; it only guarantees that such literature as is pub¬ 
lished shall be controlled by the readers and, presumably 
in their interest. 

Cooperative publications are issued by distributive so¬ 
cieties or by societies for the special purpose. In all 
countries with a well developed cooperative movement 
there is a cooperative press, publishing a good number of 
papers and magazines. The “Cooperative Year Book” 
gives a list of 78 national cooperative periodicals, but in. 
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addition to this are several thousand papers published 
by local societies. Among these are daily papers, weeklies, 
monthlies, and books. The Printing Society of German 
Cosumers’ Associations (Verlags Gesellschaft) hasa printing 
plant in Hamburg with 700 employees. It uses two tons 
of paper a day in purely cooperative printing. The Co¬ 
operative Printing Society of England does an annual 
business of $1,250,000. During the past ten years it has 
paid back to its shareholder patrons over $90,000 in sav¬ 
ings returns. Much of these businesses is commercial 
printing. 

None of this contradicts the fact that there are many 
excellent publications, issued for profit or for the satis¬ 
faction of editors and publishers, which are, perhaps, supe¬ 
rior to anything that the average readers, if organized, 
would create for themselves. 

Baking, 

Baking is one of the fundam^tal needs that is met by 
the cooperative method. The Belgian cooperative move¬ 
ment began with bakeries. As the Belgians said: “We are 
bombarding the forts of capitalism with loaves of bread.** 
In most countries the bakery appears early in cooperative 
development. T^here are hundreds of European cities, and 
some American, in which the cooperative bakery is the 
best equipped, the cleanest, the largest, and produces the 
best bread at the lowest cost to the consumer. 

Tiio largest bread bakery in Great Britain is that of the 

United Cooperative Baking Society of Glasgow, Scotland.* 
_ 

•It was organized in 1869, and its first bakery was started 
witb one oven in a littlo old liouse on a back street- Now it is a 
f 0 d, 0 ration of over SJOO societies. Ic bas S2,500,000 sbare capital^ 
distributes $ 8 , 000,000 worth of bread and cakes a year, and makes 
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It has 120 ovens, with the most modern machinery. One 
of its members is the Scottish Wholesale, from which it 
gets flour; and, since this latter society is a large producer 
of flour, its access to raw material is very close. 

Most of the German societies have bakeries. The 
bakeries of the societies of Stockliohn and Helsingfors are 
the best in Scandinavia. Some cooperative bakeries in 
America and Russia arc not clean nor inviting; but such 
are exceptional. 

The cooperative bakeries keep down tlie price of bread 
and improve its quality. The profit bskeries do not like 
them; they are called “a menace to the baking business.” 

Milk distribution 

Milk distribution has more recently been taken in hand 
by cooperative societies. They begin by first learning 
how to purchase and handle milk. Having gotten their 
customers they make a contract with the farmers to 
supply the society w ith so much milk of a certain quality. 
In Europe it is mostly distributed in bulk. In the United 
States, the cooperative societies establish a creamery 
where the milk is treated, pasteurized, bottled, etc. The 
Franklin Cooperative Association in Minneapolis is the 
largest milk business in that city. When it started in 
1921, it had a small creamery and eighteen wagons. It 
began business by paying the farmers a cent a quart 
more for milk than they had been getting, distributing 
milk to the consumers at a cent a quart less than they 

a surplus-saving of over *300,000. If devotes *7,000 a year to 
cooperative education, carries *250.000 worth of goods in stock 
and nas *1,500,000 reserves. It uses 30,000 tons of flour a year 
and puts out 800 tons of bread a week. 
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tiad been paying, and distributing a better quality of 
'milk—even better than the legal standard demanded. It 
has prospered.* 

'. Many societies in Europe now own their own farms 
-and cattle and produce milk for their members. Such 
'societies are found in England, Germany, and Switzerland. 
The society at Basle distributes more than a half of the 
milk consumed in that Swiss city. 

Restaurants 

Restaurants are run by general distributive societies, 
and also by special restaurant societies. Many large socie¬ 
ties have restaurants for their employees. The British 
Wholesale has a restaurant in Manchester in its office 
building, which feeds 1,000 people at a time. One can 
travel from one end of England to the other and eat each 
meal in a clean and satisfying cooperative restaurant. 
The Amsterdam Cooperative Kitchen sends out hot meals 
-to the homes of its members and conducts also a 
restaurant. 

Some consumers' societies in the United States have 
•excellent restaurants. The Consumers Cooperative Ser¬ 
vices in New York, is a growing society which conducts 
six restaurants, a fancy bakery, and delicatessen stores. 
It does a business of $500,000 a year and gives much 
attention to education. Incidentally, it may be men¬ 
tioned that the members of this society have organized a 
cooperative bank ( credit union ), to show the natural 
tendency of expansion. 

^ow it has 185 wagons on milk routes and a large new crea¬ 
mery. It makes butter, cheese,- and ice cream, and carries on 
many social and educational activities. The total business is 
$3,500,000 a year. It has 437 employees. 6,000 stockholders, and 
distributes milk to over 50,000 families. 
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Laundries 

Laundries are carried on by bakeries, factories, and 
other cooperative enterprises for their employees. There 
are special societies for only laundry purposes. Large 
laundries are also run by. general distributive societies. 
Their number is constantly increasing. 

The London Cooperative Society, for example, has 
two big laundries, each equipped with the best modern 
apparatus. One laundry has a single machine which irons 
3,800 sheets a day. Another machine irons 6,000 collars 
a day. The laundries of cooperative societies take out of 
the home the work that the housewife once had to do and 
perform it as a communal enterprise. 

Transportation 

Transportation is carried on by many cooperative 
societies by means of motor omnibuses. Some societies 
own railroad cars for their own produce. The French 
'Wholesale owns two hundred tank cars for carrying wine. 
The English wholesale once owned two ocean steamboats, 
but discontinued them. The German wholesale at its fac¬ 
tories at Groba has its own tracks and locomotives. 
'Steamboats and ocean going vessels are owned by many 
societies. Transportation is being slowly developed from 
small beginnings.* 

Road building is done by cooperative societies in 
Russia. But none of it approaches in mangitude the trans- 

*As an example, a single society in England (the Plymouth 
Society) owns for transportation purposes 215 horses, 140 vans. 
■7 steam wagons, 35 motor trucks, 100 railroad cars, 17 sight-see¬ 
ing automobile omnibuses, 7 touring cars, 9 milk trucks, 113 
iinilk wagons, a sailing vessel, motor barges, etc. 
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portation and highways such as profit business and govern¬ 
ments have developed. There are no railroad lines yet 
owned by the travellers and shippers. 


Co mmun ication 


Communication by post and electricity—that means 
the mail telegraph, telephone, and radio—it seems, will 
sooner or later in all countries be run by the government 
as public services. This may be the best solution of this 
problem. But if there are objections to political control 
of utilities, it may be of interest to see what the people 
can do for themselves without the help of the political 
State. Already much has been done. 


In the United States are more than 300 cooperative 
telephone societies among the farmers in the Westren 
States. The farmers of a country or or district incor¬ 
porate as a non-profit concern. They put in a little money 
and buy instruments and wire. Often they put up the 
posts and wires themselves. Sometimes they use the top 
wire of barb-wire fences for the purpose. A farmer’s 
house serves for the central station. The wife and daugh¬ 
ter attend the switchboard. The service is very cheap 
and satisfactory. It teaches the farmers how to work 
together and makes better neighbors of them. These societ¬ 
ies are very successful. Their fate often is that the big Bell 
company works an effective scheme and buys them out 
after they have proved their success. Then the coopera¬ 
tives come to an end and the prices go up. 

The mails in the United States were once carried by 
private companies. In Russia, cooperative societies havo 
developed some postal service. 
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. Power and lAght ' . . > 

. ' 4 • ’* . ' * * 

Power and light in most countries are developed ;ag 
private or profit-making business or are run by the 
government for public service. But during the past few 
years cooperative societies have gone into this field. Some 
societies with factories and large industrial plants make 
their own electricity on a large scale. Some provide 
Metric current for their members’ use. In Russia^ the 
Borovich-Valdai C*^ooperative Society, which covers a 
large district, has installed electric lights in most of the 
400 villages of the district. 

Over two hundred cooperative societies in Switzerland 

to 

supply their members with electricity. They put a tur¬ 
bine wheel into a stream that comes tumbling down from 
the mountains, connect it with a dynamo, and send elecr 
tricity into their houses for light, heat, and to run the 
sewing machines, churns, and grindstones. It seems not 
to be difficult for the people who use the electricity to 
make it for themselves. 


1922, the French Cooperative Congress passed a resolu¬ 
tion calling for the establishment wherever possible of 
cooperative societies for the supply of electricity, gas and 
water. Already a number of French societies provide 
these necessities for their members. 


Fire Protection 


Protection against fire is usually a municipal affair. 
But it is not beyoiul private enterprise. The Scottish 
Cooperative Wholesale Society, at its factories in Shield- 
hall, has a fire department which would do credit to any 
Often its engines and apparatus go to the service of 
the city of Glasgow when the city's apparatus cannot put 
5 
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out a fire. The Cooperative Society of Basle, Switzerland 
owns many buildings and has its own fire department. 
This is 80 good that the reduction in fire insurance costs 
on the buildings is nearly enough to pay for the support 
of the fire department. There are many other cooperative 
examples of this sort. 

Health Protection 

Health protection, if it is to be of much use, has to be 
for everybody. Diseases are contagious—and so is health. 
To wait until somebody is sick and then send for a doctor, 
who is competing with the other doctors in caring for the 
aick, is a poor way to protect health. 

No disease is wholly a medical affair. Poverty, for 
example, is more deadly than germs. As a matter of 
fact poverty is the great disease. Health can bo bought, 
if one has the money. Poverty is the stuff out of which 
thieves, strike-breakers, bums, and sick people are most 
■easily made. Give people means to get the things they 
need and their mental and physical health is better. 

The health of the families of the Rochdale Pioneers 
improved as their society succeeded. Many a cooperative 
society has been started because the people were aware 
that they were suffering from the adulterated foods the 

tradesmen were selling. 

The Swiss Union has country estates which are used 
as convalescent resorts. The British cooperative societies 
buy farms and fine estates and use the houses for samta- 
riums. The English Wholesale Society, at its coal mines 
at Shilbottle, Northumberland, has house for aged miners 
where they may live free of rent and taxes. The society 
of Ghent, Belgium, has simfiar homes for its^^ mem¬ 
bers. The Hamburg Cooperative Society " Produktiou 
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has an estate witli a convalescent home for ohildren on 
the shore of the Baltic Sea, which cost $250,000, and which 
accommodates over 1,000 children a year for a period of 
four weeks each. The societies of Berlin, Helsingfors, and 
of many other large cities have similar places of recrea¬ 
tion. 

The cooperative societies of many countries provide 
food for the members and pure milk for babies, give the 
members good homes at cost, send children on vacations 
to the country, furnish a six Week's vacation for mothers 
before the baby is born, and give sick benefits and unem¬ 
ployment i^ensions to workers, free of extra charge. All 
of these things are for the protection of the health of the 
members, and are, perhap.s, more important than medical 
treatment. 

4 

There are also all sorts of medical services furnished 
by cooperative societies. A good example is the society 
of The Hague, in Holland, ft is a workingmen's distri¬ 
butive society with a department for insurance against 
sickness and death. This medical department has about 
.50,000 members who pay from one to seven dollars a year 
for service. This is of a high class. More tlian thirty 
tloctors are employed. These include specialivsts in the , 
various departments of medicine. The society h.as a well- 
equip])ed ,clinic with laboratories and departments for 
every kii\d of examination and treatment. Thn^e large 
drug stores supply medicines. A member who is .sick 
receiv'es medical and nursing care, free food from the 
stores, monej^ in place of the wages he loses, and in case 
of death burial is provided and the family is oaui life 
insurance. 

Many cities have such societies* Th(3 results are good. 
The health of the members is improved. .Sickness in 
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most) families is very expensive* Usually the doctor i&' 
not sent for till the patient is very ill. That is often too- 
late. In these cooperative societies the members may 
consult the doctor at any time. They may go for exami¬ 
nations or advice 'whenever they wish before they become 
ill. The cost is no more. The doctors are employed to 
keep the people well. This is the scientific method. It 
seems to be good also for the doctors. Instead of competing^ 
in the market of the sick against one another for patients, 
the doctors in these societies are paid a fixed salary. For 
this all that is expected of them is to do whatever is 
best for the health of the members. 

In Minneapolis is a cooperative society whicii uses 
some of its surplus-savings to conduct a children’s clinic 
•where free advice is given to mothers for the better care^ 
of their children. Some societies use a part of this surplus 
for medical care of the employees. 

In India cooperative societies are organized for the^ 
extermination of mosquitoes. They dig diches and dram 
swamps and do other things necessary to protect the 
members against the diseases carried by insects. 

Courts of J usttce 

Courts of justice are supposed to be necessary govern¬ 
ment functions. But they can be carried on by the 
people without any help from the political system. Many 
societies have a •‘grievance committee” to hear disputes 
between members and the society. One American society 
has a “trial committee.” This idea of a nonpolitical. 
court is not new. In China, for thousands of years, 
most disputes have been settled out of court by 
arbitration. Ireland had courts, in 1921. which had no 
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■‘Connection with the British Government. The State of 
'New York has a ‘‘lay court” which conducts all sorts of 

4 

■ civil cases. There are no judges nor lawyers. The two 
parties to the case choose there referee. Each party 
conducts his ow’n case and tells his own story. The 
Arbitration Society of America is promoting these non¬ 
political courts. 

The people of India, in revolt against the British 
'Government, have developed such non-political courts. 
These are juridical cooperative societies for the settlement 
of disputes by arbitration. They are steadily increasing 
in number. A committee hears and acts upon disputes. 
They have the power to call witnesses, administer oaths, 
require the production of documents, and issue orders, 
regarding the payment of costs. In whole districts in 
India these court societies are federated to form a union 
which conducts a higher court of appeals, called the 
Provincial Court of Arbitration. 

The results of these courts are reported to be highly 
satisfactory. The real power behind them is the public 
opinion in the villages. The people respect the courts 
so highly that a man does not want to disobey their 
decisions and get the bad opinion of the public. 

It would seem possible. for the cooperative movement 
to go on organizing independent courts. In a community 
or state, where most of the people are in the cooperative 
societies, tliey may have their own courts for all jjurposes. 

Ideas 

Ideas can be collected and distributed cooperative- 
•iy as well as material and services. In the Teachers’ Col- 
Ilege, Columbia University, is the headquarters of tba 
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Industrial Arta Cooperative Spciety, formed to eupply- 
ideaa for teachers. New suggestions for presenting and 
making interesting every subject that is taught to children 
are collected, cataloged and made accessible for the mem¬ 
bers who need them in their teaching work. This society 
now has a membership scattered pretty much over the 

whole countr 3 '. 

As A BUSINESS METHOD 


* Cooperation is a simple business method* It is busi- 
ness with the profit taken out. That leaves service as the 
reason for carrying on the business. Profit-making makes 
business at least more complicated, if not more dififtcult. 
Cooperation enlarges the ownership- of business to include 
the patrons. An ordinary profit corporation is owned by 
some stockholders—let us say, a shoe factory. The shoes 
are sold to other people for more than they coat and the 
stockholders get the profit. If now the stock should all be 
owned by the people who use the shoes; if the profits were 
given back to these stockholders in- proportion to the 
money they spent for shoes, and not in proportion to the 
money they had invested in stock; if not more than a re- 
eular low-rate of interest were paid for capital which the 
members had put into the business; if each member had 
one vote only, no matter how much stock he held; and if 
democratic control of the business were in the hands of 
the stockholders—then the corporation would be a coope¬ 
rative society. Cooperative societies have sometimes de- 
veloiied in this way from profit corporations. Big 
utility corporations, especially electric power and hght 

companies, are striving for what they eaU 
ownership.” The Wall Street Journal estimates that the 
customers wiU furnish more than one-third of the capital. 
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necessary to supply the eight billion dollars for public 
utility expansion in the United States during the next ten 
^ years. Many economists now advocate the expansion of 
consumer ownership as a means to cheapen public neces^ 
aities and to eliminate the manipulations by politics. It 
may be possible that the present enlarging distribution of 
stock-ownership of corporations in the United States 
might move in this direction. It might create a corpora¬ 
tion that has as many stockholders as it has patrons, each 
class being composed of the members of the other. 

If seven hundred people organize a cooperative society 
and each puts in $10, they have a capital of $7,000. If 
they run a store and do a business exclusively among 
themselves of $140,000 during the year, and charge cur¬ 
rent retail prices, they will have a net surplus-saving at the 
end of the year of say $5,500. This presupposes good ma¬ 
nagement and other things necessary for success. Now 
what return have they made on the money they invested? 
In terms of profits, it would be $5,500 on $7,000 or 80 per 
cent. That is the profit advantage of their business. The 
savings-retum paid on the total turnover, that is $5,500 
paid on $140,000, would be only about 4 per cent. But 
the saving that they .actually made, calculated on the 
money they had invested in the business, would be twentv 
times that. The average purchase of each member at the 
store was $200 for the year. He received back in cash $8, 
He has invested $10. That is 80 per cent, return. 

These figures are a fair average for cooperative societies. 
They are taken from actual experience. They show the 
possibilities of this sort of business from the fi.nancial 
standpoint. If each stockholder spent on an average 
$1,000 year, that would mean that he spent $800 out¬ 
side of the store. If his cooperative society took care of 
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all of liis needs then he would have spent $1,000 iHth the 
society, and his savings-retum would have beetof'^$40' for 
^he year or 400 per cent on his investment of $10. 

People who are putting their money togetlier and 
running successful cooperative societies are getting the 
advantage of these large returns on their investment. It 
is not income by saving; it is income by sp'ending. The 
more they spend, the more they save. The average in¬ 
come that the capitalist receives on his investment w 
around 4 or o per cent. In Great Sritain among the 
1,300 societies connected with The Cooperative Union, 
during the liard times now prevalent, it is only 30 per 
cent. But still this is six or eight times better than the 
British capitalist gets. 

The yearly wages paid British workers is j02,000,000,- 
000. The total trade of the cooperative societies is only 
one-tenth of that sum. That means profit business gets 
nine-tenths of the workers* wages. If all of these wages 
were spent in the cooperative societies, the picture • would 
be very different. Theoretically, by so doing, the workers 
'' would lift themselves into the position of the capitalists 
by the sheer amount of their saving. 

The working people in the United States have some 
$15,000,000,000 lying in the banks drawing less than 
4 per cent, interest. This money, invested in succeesful 
cooperative societies, would constitute a revolution greater 
than that which any country has ever seen.* 

It is interesting that cooperative societies are some 
times ^ta^ted without capital.. Service society often need 
Uttle. A Pennsylvania society was started with a bag of 
com meal. In some instances the members have given 
their labor and created the necessary capital by^. their 
own united efforts. They have thus put up buddings and 
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•equipped them without money. The £28 with which the 
^British Movement began was, indeed, small capital when 
we realize that it has now grown to an Investment of 
£90,000,000. 

It would seem that the people acquire the indus¬ 
tries for ttiMr own service if they organize to do so. It is 
not done by the big purchase of industries, nor by having 
the State confiscate them. Possession can be had bv cret- 
’^ingjitin’ the same way that the present owners got it. 
They began in a small way, made profits, and with the 
profits they bought more property. This went on slowly 
until the present great capitalistic ownership has been 
developed. 

Cooperative ownership comes as the people begin, in a 
small way, to stop paying profits to capitalist business 
and to turn those profits to their own account. As soon 
as they begin collecting a surplus-saving in this way, it 
can be made to grow. The capitalist world is built upon 
profits.' The Cooperative Society may be built upon, 
-■savings. 


CHAPTER IV 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ASPECTS OF 

COOPERATION 

4 

The Consumer and society 

Cooperation is not a class movement; it is based ore 
the interest of all of the people. It does not recognize 
classes nor set one class against another. It does not 
condemn profit business. It seems the value of the current 
methods of exchange, accounting, and business adminis¬ 
tration, which have been worked out by long experience, 
and then it proceeds to use them in the service of the 
consumers. 

The social possibilities of cooperation may be seen in 
communities where most of the useful services are per¬ 
formed through the cooperative societies. Such c'ommu* 
nities exist in many countries. A glance at one in 
Czechoslovakia may be instructive. The village of Prikazy 
has 350 families, each of which is a member of the coope¬ 
rative society. These people are mostly farmers. Each, 
family has about thirty acres of land. Here is practically 
no profit business directly supplying the wants of the 
people. The society has a fine central building which 
cost I $180,000. In it is housed the cooperative credit 
society. This is also the local savings bank. In the same 
building is the cooperative restaurant where the villager 
and his family can get a good meal at actual cost price, if 
the wife should for any reason be unable to do the cook¬ 
ing, or if she wishes to be released from that function. 
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This central building contains also a gymnaaiuna* There 
is a plentiful supply of hot and cold water for baths 
for the use of the members. The society has also an 
np-tO'date flour mill and a chicory factory. A malt kiln 
produces barley, used for food and for making light beer* 
The cooperative bakery saves the housewife the work of 
bread-iiiaUing. In addition to the main organization are 
several special societies. Among these a cooperative bull 
society owns high-class sires for the use of the farmers in 
cattle breeding. The members of the central society have 
invested over $35l),000 in their various enterprises. This 
society was started over sixty years ago by a single indi¬ 
vidual with enthusiasm and practical business ability. 
The two leading personalities today are the village school¬ 
master and the priest. It is around this society that most 
of the village life revolves. Here is a community organized 
as consumers simply for the purpose of getting better 
access to the things they need and for protecting their 
interest in the enjoyment of the things they use. 


The organization of the consumers in their own in¬ 
terest is of large social importance. Consumers are not a 
class; they are everybody. They are not seeking class 
advantages but rather the total good of society, for they 
are society. The organized capitalists, on the one hand, 
and the organized workers, on the other, seek their own 
class advantage even though it be at the expense of the 
public. 


Organization of consumers has possibilities of endu¬ 
rance just because it is not a class movemeiit. If the 
people of Europe and America should decide not to eat 
meat but to live on a vegetable diet, os most of the other 
people in the world now do, the beef trust and the 
organized workers in the meat industry would be orga- 
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nized in vain. When the people get their hea6 and power 
irhm sonie other source besides coal, the unions of coal 
miners will- go to pieces. !But the organization of the 
consumers is permanent and fundamental. The consu¬ 
mers in the end decide what will be used and what use 
will be made of the face of the earth. 

In the cooperative society the owners are the consu¬ 
mers and the industry is carried on wholly for them. 
Their money started it and any advantage coming from 
the industry is theirs. Customers wh 9 own a business 
want it to succeed. It is the customers who take the pride 
in the cooperative enterprise. The proprietor and the 
customers are the same. This method should make busi¬ 
ness more simple. It is not business for profit but simply 
distribution, production, or other activity for the purpose 
of service. 

On the other hand, in the private profit store, the 
owners are not the customers. There are two parties 
concerned. One is against the other. Each hopes to get 
a little the better of the other. Pride and concern for 
the business is not for the customers, but only for the 
owner. 

The consumers are everybody. Almost everything 
4>hat is produced, is produced to be consumed. Justice is, 
perhaps, most po8.9ible in that society in which each 
■person is a producer and a consumer to an equal degree. 
He who produces more than he consumes is robbed of 
something. He who consumes more than he produces 
steals from'somebody, 

LABOR ; ! 

One aim of cooperation is to abolish exploitation and 
-(^arasitismr to harmonize capital and labor. The perfor- 
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mance of service may be harmonized with the cunsumatioii 
of things. The ideal' of the Cooperative Society is that 
the craftsman is employed by the society to’do the best 

work he can, to make the best thing he can. Iii turn, he 
is guaranteed a salary. The things he makes are not 
sold in the market for profit. They belong to the society 
for which he works, and of which he is a member. The 
member, who uses the things he makes, pays for them at 

is paid for all of the value that he 
creates, less what is held out for the common social ser-- 
vices in which he shares. 

At the present time cooperation is a long way from 
these ideals. Not all of the members are employed bv 
cooperative societies. But it is moving in that direction. 
The British cooperative societies have 204,366 employees^ 
This is 4-16 per cent, of the membership. Of these, 
94,000 are employed in production and 110,000 are 
employed in distribution. German societies in the na-, 
tional union have 45,000 employees. The societies in the 
Swiss union have 8,000 employees. The 100.000 coopera¬ 
tive societies connected with the International Coopera¬ 
tive Alliance have over 1,000,000 employees. The wages 
and working conditions among these workers average 
better than in simillar profit-making industries. The pay 
of directors, superintendents, managers and higher 
officials averages lower than in profit business. The pay 
in the less skilled trades of labor is higher. 

Trade unionism is close to cooperation. Baob helps 
the other. When the workers got the right to organize, 
they soon made an important discovery. They found 
that the employer did not pay any increase of wages. 
As we have already seen, when the workers demanded 
and got better wages, the employer added the increased: 
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expense of production to the coat of tho article and pasaed 
it on to the consumers. When the working people, in 
the early part of the nineteenth century, woke up to 
this fact, the modern cooperative movement was born. 

Trade unionism is incomplete'without an organization 
at the point of consumption to supplement the organization 
at the point of production. Trade unionism was esta¬ 
blished to get for the worker the best wages for his labor 
and the cooperative movement was estalbished to get for 
the worker the best returns for the money that he spends. 
The first gives the worker more means with which to 
purchase; the second gives him more purchasing power 
with his means. 


Although cooperation is not a class movement, its 
sympathies, as a whole, are with labor. Every coopera¬ 
tive country is piling up instances in which the consumers’ 
cooperatives have come to the assistance of labor in times 
of unemployment, lock-out, and strike. There will always 
be a conflict of interests at some point between producers 
and consumers. But the consumers* cooperative move¬ 
ment is perhaps the ground upon which these difficulties 
are being best worked out. The cooperative employee 
becomes a member of the society which employe Inin. 
He knows that he has a vote in making the conddtons 
under which he shall work. He knows that there is nobody 
who has any more voice than he. It is the practice 
among cooperative societiee to employ only organiz^ 
labor Many societies compel their workers to join the 


trade union of their craft. 

On the other hand, the trade unionists by becoming 
members of consumers’ cooperative societies secure a 
voice in saying what shall be the conditions under which 
labor in their societies shall work. With a majority of 
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-wage earners in eaoh society, as is usually the oase, the 
Glance of power is in the hands of labor. The trade 
unionists, as members in control of cooperative societies, 
may be looked to bring about a reconciliation of the 
interests of producers and consumers. This is impossible 
in both capitalistic aud profit*sharing i>roducer8* indus* 
tries. 

The workers in consumers’ cooperative societies may 
look toward the time when the majority of consumers 
will be employed in these consumers’ industries* When 
that time comes the majority of organized consumers 
will be organised working people. In the end, the good 
of the consumers, as the more important, must come 
first. 

Industry must be controlled by somebody. If the 
workers control it, it is carried on for pro6t. If the 
consumers control it, it is carried on for service. For 
this reason, in the coox>erative society, the consumer 

members, as employers, control the labor that they 
employ. 


Cooperative societies usually give employees a large 
say in the running of the industry, but they do not want 
employees, as employees, to have the controlling 
majority. This would destroy cooperation. As members 
the workers may control; but not as employees. Emplo¬ 
yees may t€tke too much. 


Cooperative societies have the most efficient machinery 
for arbitrating and settling differences and <lmp«tes 
between-employer and employee to be found in industry. 
Anti there are better understanding and fewer disputes 
than in profit business or in State employment. England 
is about the only country that has strikes among coope¬ 
rative employees. In other countries the workers have 
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so goo^i an understanding of cooperation that they know 
that:cooperative societies can not pay labor much more- 
than labor in the competing profit industries is‘paid^ 
In England, however, the old idea of workers* control of 
industry still exists. The workers do not realize that 
workers’ control is ' impractical and cannot be had, and- 
if it could, it would not change the nature of industry 
but leave it still capitalistic and possessed of the 
characteristics of profit-making and exploitation pf. the 
consumers. It is an unhappy fact that in England the 
trade unions urge cooperative employees to strike against 
their societies and to ask for higher wages than competing 
profit business pays. • 


Everywhere cooperative societies are seen taking the 
lead in giving better conditions to labor. “Speeding up 
is not much found in cooperative industries.. In Great 
Britain it was the cooperative stores that were first to 
have the one-half holiday a week for employees. The, 
eight hour day for women was introduced in the Crump- 
sail biscuit factory of the English C.W.S. twenty years 
before it became a law. Cooperators have taken the lead 
in abolishing night work, in shortening working hours, 
in providing vacations, and in improving the sanitation of 
shops. They took the lead in doing these things before they 
were required by law. Continuous employment is usually 
found in cooperative industries. Unemployment is prevent¬ 
ed by the more sympathetic attitude toward employees. 

Although cooperators have done much to keep down 
prices for working people they have at the some time done 
much to raise wages and improve working conditions. 

Cooperators usually urge the consumers to buy good 
goods. Union made products are insisted upon as far 

ae possible. 
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There are four conditions which labor pretty gene¬ 
rally enjoys in cooperative industries: 

(1) Absolute trade union conditions and all the 
rights of joint bargaining that go with them. 

(2) Self-government in their industry as far as 
pertains to the relations of the workers among them¬ 
selves. 

(3) Conditions and wages as good and better, if 
possible, than prevail in similar profit industries. 

(4) As members of the cooperative society, equal 
rights with the other consumers in the administration of 
the society which emi>loys them and in the determination 
of the conditions under which they shall work. 

W^hen more than half of the consninor members are 

employed in cooperative industry, then the voice of the 

workers becomes the majority voice; thus, by evolution, 

what begins as consumers’ controt^inoves slowly on untill 

it becomes workers’ control in the interest of themselves 
as consumers. 


There is still more to be done for emplo^'ees. Enter¬ 
tainment, education, insurance, better food, better housing, 
and health protection are all needed. Cooperation is 
found undertaking all of these. It is possible that they 

can be expaiuled until the workers get all of the best 
circumstances of life. 


Organized labor and cooperation have helped one ano¬ 
ther from the beginning. In every land are the multitnd® 
of examples of assistance which cooperative societies have 
given to the workers in times of need. Tho van loads of 
food sent to Belgian strikers, the eighteen shiploads of food 
sent by the English CAV.S. to the striking Irish dock wor- 
kers, the $3o0,000 cash furnished by the same society to 
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the Northumberland coal miners, loans to the striking 

cotton workers of Lancashire, the aid given to the Railway- 
men when the banks refused to let them draw out their 

money, and the assistance which a score of cooperative 

societies in lUinois have given striking coal miners are but 
a few examples of the sympathy which exists between 

these two forms of organization. 


home and family 

A 

Other schemes for the improvement of the condition of 
the masses have been addressed to the people as workers. 
They have attempted to organize the workers at the places 
of production. To get better wages, to get shorter ho^s. 
to get control of shops, have been the purpose. The 
improvement of mainkind was to be effected by improvmg 
conditions in the places where proBts and wages are made 
The factory, mine, and 6eld were to be made to yield 
better returns. The man was to improve his condition as 
a, worker. In the cooperative society the matter is appro- 
ached from the other end. The man is organized, not ^ 
a worker but as a consumer. Not the factory, but the 
borne and the family are the chief object of concern. 
Cooperative organization begins with the people as c^- 
aumers and is concerned for the mdividual as an absor^r 
and user of the things that have been produced. Its 
concern is for the human being in the use and enjoyment 

of things. 

By beginning with the consumers, no class distinctions 
are made. Cooperation is concerned for all women as weU 
as for all men. In the family it begins with that existing 
organization in which the man and the- woman are near^t 
to equal, and in which the children are the objects of 
apeoial consideration. Cooperation organizes the man. 
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mot as worker or voter, but as consumer, homebuilder, and 
tfamily maker—as neighbor, husband, and father—hungry 
for the good things of life. It shows him how to unite 
with his neighbors to get not more money, but more life. 
This is the theory, and it can be seen in actual practice in 
'the successful cooperative societies. 

EDUCATION 

At the present time in England there is much discu¬ 
ssion among the women of the cooperative societies as to 
the price of butter. Women get up in the meetings of 
their societies and ask why the price of butter is higher in 
their cooperative store than in the i>rivato shop. This 
means that the store manager or the directors must 
•explain. May be the butter is better; may be the weight 
is different; may be the members will get back the excess 
•cost in the form of cash dividend at the end of the quarter. 
There has to be a reason and an explanation. This is 
going on all over the world wherever there are cooperative 
societies. The ijeople, organized as consumers, own and 
control the business, and they take a hand in its affairs. 
They can vote at any meeting to reduce the price of butter 
to any figure they wish. If they lose money, the loss is 
theirs. Naturally they want their business to succeed, 
and so they are careful. But the important fact is that 
they have a voice, and they are learning business and 
economic policy all the time. They discuss their affairs in 

meetings, in the store, and in their homes, and thus get 
understanding. 

y Where people buy their commodities from profit 
business, the private trader fixes the price, and the con¬ 
sumer has nothing to say. He may take it or leave it. 
He is an qutsider. The private trader is the one who ia 
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getting the education and training in the economics o£~ 
distribution, and his interest in the consumer is to make- 
as much money out of him as possible. 


In the cooperative movement people are training them¬ 
selves to control and administer their economic affairs in 
the interest of their ov*n service. For this reason education 
plays an important part. It is desirable not only for the 
members to be intelligent and informed in matters of 
cooperative business, but executives and employees in all 
departments have to be trained. 


Education is vital to the cooperative movement. The 
ideal is that each country shall have a central cooperative 
educational institution, aud each district and local society 
some form of educational organization. There is a move¬ 
ment for societies to have such educational committees. 
Cooperative leaders would have this every where observed, 
but as a matter ^ of fact only a small proportion of the 
societies in any country do much at all in tlie litie of 
educatiorv The minority, or the better societies, carry on 
educational work. Some, such as the royal Arsenal 
Society of London, have a full time salaried educational 
secretary. Education is carried on by literature, lectures, 
discussion meetings, and classes. The history, principles, 
and methods of cooi>eratioii are taught. In addition to 
this, non.members are reached by literature, meetings and 
personal contacts. The loyalty of the members depends 
much upon this educational work. Classes also are held 
for the training of employees and executives. Among 
national organizations the German Central Union has a 
well-organized school for managers. This school gives regu¬ 
lar courses in the theory aud history of cooperation, 
bookkeeping and accounting, chemistry, nutrition, buying, 
the care of goods, and problems of administration. 
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The national unions in other countries conduct similar 
■schools. 

The Swedish Cooperative Union has an excellent school 
‘on a delightful estate in the suburbs of »Stockholm. 

The British Union has a large educational department 
-with several salaried secretaries and teachers. In 1924 it 
•opened the Cooperative College, with dormitory and di¬ 
ning room. The college now has twenty-five full-time 
students. The union conducts also classes for children 
and adults, guilds, circles, and several summer schdols. 
In addition to many pamphlets and books the Educational 
Department publishes a magazine, The Cooperative 
Educator. 

The national unions in most countries are essentially 
•educational organizations. The Cooperative League of 
the United States publishes literature, shows societies how 
to organize educational committees, and conducts training 
classes. It prepares study courses in cooperation which 
are used in schools and colleges. It sends out lecturers 
•to colleges and special meetings aiul prepares articles for 
publication in magazines and papers. 

The International Summer School is conducted in 
•connection with the International Cooperative Alliance. 
In 1920 it registered over seventy students from fifteen 
countries for its courses given at Manchester, England. 
In 1927 its school was held in Sweden. 

SCIENCE AND ART 

Science is made use of in many fields by cooperative 
•societies. 

/ 

The British Wholesale Society lias a Research Depart¬ 
ment with more than fifty research experts at work. 
-Many societies have chemical laboratories where original 
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research is carried on* The Hamburg Society has a. 
chemical laboratory in which some valuable discoveries’ 
for the manufacture of foods have been made. 

Art is coming to liave a large place in cooperation* 
When the Cooperative Society of Ghent used its surplus 
savings to employ Van Biesbroeck, the great Flemish 
artist) and instructed him to make beautiful things, it did. 
an important service for art. This society, now has many 
paintings and statues, which show the upward struggle of 
the/masses, and which have been proclaimed as master¬ 
pieces. 

For dignity and elegance the central building of the- 
Berlin Cooperative Society and the office building of the 
German Wholesale in Hamburg are noteworthy'. The 
shoe factory of the Swiss Cooperative Union in Basle, its 
warehouse in Pratteln, and the creamery of the Basle 
Society look like university buildings. The finest business 
buildings in Glasgow are those of the Scottish Cooperative 
Wholesale. The soap factories and the cigar factories of 
the German Wholesale are models of architectural dignity^^ 
It is hard to find a more impressive and artistic retail 
store building than that of the Society of Zurich. Switzer¬ 
land. The most arti.stic small stores are ll»ose of the 
societies of Stockholm, Sweden; and Bremerhafen, 
Germany. 

Of course cooperative societies cannot give attention 
to matters of arc and beauty until they have pi’oved then 
ability to make a financial success of the business they 
are running. But when they have proved their ability, 
it is gratifying to see that they show an interest in art 
and beauty as one of the next steps. 

Profit business, it may be said, creates beautiful things- 
when it pays to do so. Cooperative societies are found- 
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expressiDg the same hunger for beauty which is possessed 
by the individual members. A tendency is to be seen in 
cooperative societies to erect good looking buildings and 
to create beauty. The flower boxes that lend charm to 
cooperative houses, while they are absent from municipal 
houses, bear testimony to the fact. The store of the 
cooperative society in hundreds of towns is by far the best 
looking store in the town. This is because the members 
wish to express in their own business the service also that 

beauty can render. 

The cooperative societies of Stockholm, Hamburg, and 
Berlin, with buildings that express beauty, are showing 
that the cooperative movement is thinking of art not as a 
thing apart, nor as a thing out of which to make profits, 
but as something to be used and enjoyed every day the 
thousands of members to enrich their daily lives. 

International Relations 

Internationalism, meaning sympathetic understanding 
and friendship between the peoples of different nations, 
seems to be helped by cooperation. This is seen in the 
congresses of the International Alliance. These congresses, 
before and after the great war, passed resolutions against 
war and favorable to peace. These are more than matters 
of sentiment, for during the war there were many instances 
of substantial help given to the cooperatives societies of 
one country by those of another; and often assistances 
between countrit^s which were at war with one another. 
Gifts and loans of money amounted to millions of dollars. 

The International Cooperative Bulletin continued to be 
published in English, German, and French without inter¬ 
ruption during the war, and contained articles by coopera¬ 
tors in all of the leading warring countries. 
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The Cooperative Congress at Basle in 1921, was the 
first internation^ congress of any kind that brought to¬ 
gether in friendship delegates representing all of the 
countries that had taken part in the war. 

The International Cooperative Alliance, founded in 
1895, has as on© of its objects the promotion of internat¬ 
ional friendship. It is a federation of 101 national coope¬ 
rative unions, composed of 100,000 societies, in 3fi 
countries. The total membership of these societies 
amounts to 50,000,000. Its congresses consist of five 
hundred delegates elected by these societies. Its central 
executive office, in London, is constantly in communica¬ 
tion with its member organizations, and its various com¬ 
mittees and executive bodies frequently meet. 

The Alliance collects statistics, carries on education and 
propaganda, gives information, encourages trade relations 
between the societies of different countries, and gives 
advice and assistance. It has held international congresses 
since 1805. The congress of 1927 was at Stockholm. 

It has in process of organization the International 
Cooperative Wholesale Society, also a similar international 
society for banking and another for insurance. These 
three international organizations are slowly being formed 
from a union of the national societies. Already inter¬ 
national wholesale combinations are in effective operation. 
Their vessels are sailing the seas ladened with millions of 
dollars* worth of goods. 

The English and the Scotch wholesale societies have 
united and own much in common. The Norwegian, 
Swedish, and I>anish wholesales have a federation called 
the Nordisk Andelsforbund. These are international whole 
sale societies. The Russian wholesale supplies the 
EngUsh wholesale with over $ 3,000,000 worth of goods 
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yearly. The English wholesale exchanges goods with the 
•cooperative wholesales in a score of countries. The 
■German wholesale does trade with the cooperative societies 
in ten countries of several million dollars yearly. 


This represents friendly exchange between societies 
• in different countries. The vessels carrying these goods 
are the beginnings of a truly peace-making international 
exchange. It-asks for no tariff restrictions and discrimi¬ 
nations, no armies or navies to promote its commerce. It 
is not seeking markets to exploit in the interest of profit. 
It creates no international hostilities. It is purely a 


commerce of good-will and service. 

The International Cooperative Alliance is a non¬ 
political league of nations. It is steadily expanding in its 
functions. It is truly devoted to peace and justice. It 
has no need of secret sessions, diplomats, imperialism, 
mandates, armies of oceupation, protectorates, and other 
war-promoting mechanisms which characterize the politi¬ 
cal organization. 


Cooperation and the State 

I once had a call from the president of a Swiss cooper¬ 
ative society. He told me that his society had more 
members than there were households in the town. Most 
of the people belonged to the society. The society had 
the stores, the bakery, the meeting hall of the town, the 
motion picture theater, the coal and wood yard; the 
people did their banking through the society; and it 
insured their lives. The economic and social life of this 
community apparently revolved largely around the coope¬ 
rative society. Then the information came out incedent- 

ally that this man was also the mayor of the town. I 

% 

asked him which position he regarded as the more impor- 
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t>ant, that of president of the cooperative society or' 
mayor of the town. He thoughtfully replied that he had> 
almost forgotten that he w<&8 mayor. He then explained- 
that when the people wanted to do anything as a commu- 

society and not 
through, the political agencies. It was the cooperative . 
society that provided the meeting hall for the town, orga¬ 
nized the May-day festivities, prepared the ^elebration for 
the holidays, and took the measures for beautifying the 
town. For these people the government had little 
existence. 

In this connection there comes to mind the re<?ollection 
of a town in England which I had visited a few years 
before. Here was . the same proportionately large* mem 
bership of the cooperative society. The political govern¬ 
ment played but a minor part in this community. For 
example: when a monument v^as to be erected in memory 
of the soldiers who died in the war, the proposal came 
from the cooperativ^e society, the meetings to discuss the 
project were held in the society's hall, the sculptor was 
employed, the land for the monument was donated, and 
the funds were supplied by the society. Had it not been 
for the existence of this society this sort of enterprise 
would.have been carried out by the political organization 
of the citizens acting through their town council. 

4 

There are many similar communities on the face of the- 
earth in which the organization of the people into their 
voluntary cooperative societies takes the place of the 
political government. 

In GJermany a strange thing is coming to pass: towna 
and cities, as political organizations, are voting to join 
the local cooperative society. Already more than a 
hundred municipalities have done this. The advantage 


nity, it was done through the cooperative 
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is that the town gets its supplies—-food for hospitals, 
milk, coal, etc.^from the cooperative society. The town 
funds may also be banked with the society. 

In Auswia, the city of Vienna has entered into a 
partnership with the Vienna Cooperative Society and 
* formed the largest business in Austria for the supply of 
coal and wood. 

What is the political state ? How does it constitute 
an organization of the citizens which is different from ■ 
other organizations 1 How does it differ from a coopera¬ 
tive society ? 

When we look into history we see that the State was 
created by the dominant forces in- society to protect 
themselves from the rest of the people. It was created 
by a minority element to protect themselves from tlie 
majority. This has always required force. There is no 
State without repressive laws, penalties, police, soldiers, 
and jails. We find that states and governments started 
as movements of a privileged class—nobles, lords, and 
kifigg—.to have their privileges legalized and made secure. 
The State has always been more concerned for property 
than for people. 

The dominant voice in the control of the state is not 
the people, but those who control the property. That 
means the owners of the property and those who control 
the industries and the credit. There is a superstition 
that in a State, where the people have the franchise, they 
may make the State do what the majority of the people 
want it to do. But as a matter of fact, the property- 
owning minority are the dominant influence in the schools, 
the press, the courts, the police power, and in the fields 
where the masses earn their living; and this minority 
power sees to it that the thinking, the willing, and even 
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the voting of the majority are not free. When the mill 
owner places a little notice on the door—<Tf Mr. Bryan 
is elected it will be necessary to reduce wages in this mill 
10 per cent, on the first of December**—the workers do 
not vote for Air. Bryan. There are a thousand infiuences 
at play in the encomic field by which the controlling* 
minority dictates to the majority in the political field. 

Generation after generation of thought control and 
patriotism compel the approval of things as they are. 
Aloreover, the people are not free to act through the 
State and make it do as they want because they are not 
capable of acting together politically in their own interest, 
'^riiey do not know how to move together to operate the 
complex political machine to make it serve them. They 
are not trained. They have not had the experience. It 
is beyond their grasp. And all because it was never 
intended to be within their grasp. The servants in indus¬ 
try are not to be expected to be the masters in govern¬ 
ment. The people who goto somebody else asking for 
jobs and who take their orders in industry from somebody 
else do not become the masters in politics. The bosses 
in one field are the bosses in the other. There is no 
l>olitical .equality without economic equality. 

An approach to democracy is seen in communities, 
villages, and small countries where there are no great in¬ 
dustries or no conspicuously wealthy class, and where the 
property ov*Tiership and control are evenly dirtributed. 
These conditions are seem in many North European 
communities. It would seem that the only aproach to 
political democracy is economic democracy. Where the 
people know one another as neighbors, where they have 
equal standing in the economic field, where their com¬ 
merce is not controlled by a minority but is in the hands 
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of all—there is economic democracy, and there political 
democracy may be possible. 

There is much talk of reforming the State—“political 
reform,” it is called. But so long as inequalities and 
injustices exist where people earn their living and spend 
their wages the State can be expected to ]>roniote in- 
equali^if*s and injustices. 

For a thousand years the State has been growing 
more powerful and more dominant. The time was when 
people lived theii* lives wholly in the economic field. 
Then the rise of stateisin began. People were taught 
that their first duty was to the State. People were once 
neighbors and felt the re.sponsibilities of neighborliness. 
Then came the State and taught that patriotism was 
enough. A centralized power was created toward which 
people were tauglit to took for help, and to which they 
were taught allegiance. ‘’The first duty of the citizen is 
to the State” is written in constitutions. Once peoi^le 
did things for themselves, now the State does things for 
them. 

As we have seen, Stateism is coming very fast- And 
the public mind is becoming adjusted to it. The State 
is going into every imaginable business. When profit 
business fails to perform some necessary service to the 
satisfaction of the public, the demand springs that the 
government .shall take it over. Wlien profit business 
breaks <lo\vn, the government comes in. Now a clever 
scheme i.s to be observed; when an undertaking fails to 
pay divideu'ls tho stockhoMers sell it to the government 
at a price satisfactory to tliemsolva s. In Europe, cities 
and nations are large stockholders in profit-making cor¬ 
porations. The dream of the socialists is coining true; 
governments are going into busines. 
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In the mean time, as government takes on more func¬ 
tions it becomes more complicated. Now, in many places, 
it is so complex and bureaucratic that it is quite beyond 
the average citizen. It ceases to be responsive to the 
public . will. The citizen feels helpless. In the United 
States he abstains from voting, having grown conscious 
of the futility of the political franchise. 

Nevertheless, when social things go wrong the great 
mass of people turn to the State to set them right. When 
capitalistic business does not provide adequate housing 
for the people, when the milk contains too much water 
or too many bacteria or too h’ttle fat, when the farmers 
cannot get credit to finance their planting, when foods 
are adulterated, when shoddy is sold for wool—when 
things get unbearably bad, the people ask the government 
to subsidize building contractors or to put up houses, to 
pass laws and appoint inspectors, to lend money to the 
producers, to establish punishments for adulteration and 
misbranding, and always to create more courts and build 
more jails to take care of the offenders. And yet people 
in cooperative societies in many parts of the world are 
performing for themselves all of these services, and requir¬ 
ing no laws, inspectors, courts, nor jails. Whore people 
do things for themselves they neither practice fraud upon 
themselves nor require punishment of themselves. 

The State of New York has recently had a milk 
scandal. Milk companies have been selling adulterated 
milk, dirty milk, and the milk from diseased cows. Milk 
inspectors have been found taking bribes. Inspectors 
have been employed to inspect the inspectors. These also 
have proved not to be beyond the persuasion of money. 
Now inspectors of the inspectors of the inspectors are 
contemplated. There is no end. Even the powerful State 
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-<3aniiot protect the people from profit business. 

The Basle, .Switzerland, Cooperative Consumers^ 
Society, supplies its members with milk. That means 
more than half of the population of that beautiih) city on 
the Rhine. The society owns wagons for distribution. It 
has its own creamery for pasteurization and bottling. It 
owns cattle. These cows graze on tte n^eadows owned by 
the society. No government is needed to make laws, to 
appoint inspectors, to maintain courts, to support prisons, 
and do things necessary to protect the consumers from 
the handlers and producers, because they are one and the 
same. There is no motive for people to produce bad milk 
for themselves or to distribute bad milk to themselves. 
People do not want to cheat themselves; but they are 
always willing to cheat the other fellow. 

We see that the State is an instrument to prevent 
profit business from taking advantage of the people, and 
also that it is an instrument to help profit business do 
just that thing. It is in favor of **nice’’ business that 
does not cause the people to cry out too loudly. When the 
squealing point is reached, the State steps in and stops 
the noise. On the other hand, the cooperative societies 
get along without these complications; they simply attend 
to their own business, which is the people’s business. 

PRIVATE PROPERTY 

Along with the growth of stateism goes the movement 
for the Stato ownership of property, • There are those 
•who advocate that the Individual should not own private 
property—except the intimate personal things. The 
movement for the elimination of private property is mak-> 
ing much headway. Many people are in favor of it. 
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Still, it is natural for people to w^ant property. In. fact- 
it is bard to see how this natural desire can be overcome,. 
Perhaps, the desire for property is good and salutary. 
Possibly, the objections offered against private property 
are not against private property at all, but only against 
the bad use of private property. It is difficult to see how 
letting the State own the property will solve the problem 
for the people. 


Surely the personal ownership of property makes a- 
xaan frugal and thoughtful of the future. Property helps 
the individual to keep control of his life. 

It is said that, if the State owned everything, then 
people would not have to worry about the future; the 
State would guarantee to take care of them; and thriftiness 
on the part of the individual would no longer be necessary. 
Then so much the worse for the individual, I should say. 


The private ownership of property is an inherent qua¬ 
lity of the cooperative movement. But it is concerned 
for the social use and administration of the property. In 
a cooperative society the members put their property 
together in order to administer it to a better advantage 
than each could do separately. It never ceases to be 
private property. The member can prove this at any 
time by drawing out his property from the cooperative 
society and again having it wholly in his own handt*. The 
member remains an individual with x^rivate property. 
Neither he nor his i>roi>erty is swallowed up as in the 

State. 


The socialist State in Russia attempted to forcibly 
abolish not only private ownership of property but it 
attempted also to abolish profit business and tO make it 
illegal. The theory of socialism is that it would abolish 

private property. 
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On the other hand, cooperation has no such purpose. 
The tendency and the theory of cooperation is slowly to 
take the place of profit business. It would do that by the 
gradual process of evolution. This process can be seen 
going on in many communities. In some, profit business 
has practically disappeared. 

But here is a noteworthy iact. The cooperative move¬ 
ment does not <icinand the sudden abolition of x^rofit 
business. All that the cooperative society asks is that 
there shall be no discriminatioi^ against it. It dees not 
ask for advantage. In all part.s of the world these societies 
are seen going on and building themselves up hy the na¬ 
tural methods of competition. If the cooperative society 
performs services, or supplies commodities, better than 
profit business, then the society grows. If it can not do 
the thing as well as x^rofit business, then it fails or quits 
the field. 


The socialistic State would abolisli capitalism and thus 
deprive itself of the challenge and the competition of ano¬ 
ther kind of business. This leads to complacency and 
mediocrity. Cooperators know that capitalistic business will 
spring up and compete with their society if the society 
grows lax in service or efiiciency. As consumers they desire 
this for their own protection. They will be found patroni- 
zing profit business wherever it gives them better values 
than their society. 


All this apx^lies to the socialized State as well to 
profit business. In England, for example, societies arc 
shot full of the psychology of socialism and stateism to 
the exclusion of pure cooperation. One cooperative soci¬ 
ety turns over its library to the public librar\’^ of the 
town, because it regards the political organization as 


more competent to run a library 
7 


In some towns the. 
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cooperators have advocated that the political municipality 
shall take over the milk distribution. Still most coopera¬ 
tive societies are developing their own libraries in prefe¬ 
rence to the town library, and most societies prefer that 
they themselves should distribute milk. These instances 
are cited to show the variety and free play of competition 
that goes on in coopei'ation and also the influence of 
socialistic thought that creeps in. 

COOPERATION DIF^'ERS FROM THE STATE 

It never will come to pass that all the people will be 
organized into the cooperative societies and all business 
will be done cooperatively; and it is not desirable that 
it should. 

The political State embraces all of the citizens by com¬ 
pulsion; cooperation is voluntary. Let an individual say 
that he will be a citizen of the State no longer; he will find 
that if he gives up his citizenship in one State another will 
get him. It will compel him to be its citizen, even against 
his ^vill. And it will make him do things that he is opposed 
to doing. 

A cooperative society on the other hand is non-political, 
and free. One joins a society of his own free will; if he 
does not like it he resigns and takes out his property. ‘A 
member may criticise his society; criticism is not sedition. 
He may even conspire to destroy it; it is not treason. 

The worst penalty that can be inflicted upon him is 
that he be dismissed. If his action is in the interest of 
the majority of the members, even though he would des¬ 
troy the society, he will not be dismissed, for the good of 
the members is greater than the good of the society 

some times. 
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A cooperative society has not statute laws handed 
■ down from a.ntiqnity to govern the citizens. It has by¬ 
laws or rules upon which the members have mutually 
agreed. They., are simple articles of association which 
hold the members together ux^on their honor, mutual 
interest, and consent. Nobody is born into a cooperative 
society. Peox>le join as mature adults, of their own free 
will. 

The law of the State is not an article of agreement or 
of mutual association; it is an edict handed down from 
past rulers in the interest of a dominant class in society; 
it is backed by xihysical force and has control over the life 
of the citizen. 

There is no patriotism, sedition, nor treason in the 
cooperative society. It does not compel its members to 
declare their love and loyalty. It survives only upon its 
merits. If it has the love and loyalty of its members it 
is by deserving them. The cooperative society does not 
keep its citizens by force; it keeps them by performing 
service and by being worthy of their support and member- 

The political government, on the other hand, is ruled 
by outside economic rulers; the cooperative society is its 
own economic ruler. The State, in short, is a complicated 
mechanism which is interposed between the people and 
their economic life; it is a middle man between the consu¬ 
mers and the producers. It meddles and comiilicates the 
affairs of both. 

In the cooperative society the People perform for them¬ 
selves the functions which the State would perform. They 
do it directly in the selfsame organisation. The cooperative 
society stands for direct action. It makes the State 
unnecessary. 
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A question that always presents itself is this: If all the^ 
people were embraced in the Cooperative Society, would- 
that not constitue a State, with all of the weaknesses 
and deficiencies of the State ? Fortunately cooperation 
never wull embrace all; many will stay outside. 

We have already seen how cooperation diifers from the* 
political State. It is a form of organisation in the econo¬ 
mic field, founded upon the principles of democracy. The^ 
political Stale was founded upon principles of privilege and 
autocracy; and although a thousand years of revolutions 
and “political reforms’^ have attempted to introduce demo- 
craev. democracy still eliide.s the State. As a matter of 
of fact, if a i:)oiitical State sliould ever become democratic,, 
it would cease to be a State. 

A cooperative organization of society can be called any¬ 
thing but a State. It would have no jails nor hangmen, no- 
coercive power. These would exist outside of it; the non- 
cooperative society would consist only ot the highly indivi¬ 
dualistic souls and those who refuse to join the society or 
who have been ejected from it. Cooperation does not 
expect the world to be all heaven, as the ideal State* 
would be; it has to have a hell for the non-members. It 
does not attempt the impossible task of compelling all to 
join it, nor the pious fraud of calling a non-cooi)erative 
mass of citizens and autocrats democratic. It selects 
and elects its members, and takes those who enter 
consciously, willingly, and congenially into a movement 
which honestly purports to be democratic, and which is 
at least, not opposed to democracy even though an in- 
dift'erent membership often lets democracy islip out of its 

hands. i 

COOPERATION IN POLITICS 

In some countries the cooperative movement has been- 
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^connected closely with politics and with the political 
State. In Italy, cooperation came under the influence 
of the Socialist Party. At the end of the war the Socialists 
became very strong in Italian Politics. The government 
■made large leans to the societies and favored them in 
many ways. The societies became the pets of the govern¬ 
ment, and politicians became coo^jerators and cooperators 
"became politicians. There was a great growth cf coope- 
Tation. Then tlie Fascisti came into power. The loans 
•made by the former socialistic government were called in. 
Oovernment support was withdrawn. The societies failed, 
in large numbers. The Fascist government destroyed 
most of what was left. Buildings were burned; coope¬ 
rative leaders were as.saulted and killed; the National 
Cooperative League in U)2.'> was <leclared illegal and dis¬ 
banded; it.s proi)ert^' was confiscated. Today there remai¬ 
ns practically nothing of the former Italian cooperative 
movement. This is the price cooperators paid for taking 
there movement into politics. The Fascisti now control 
the societies that have beeJi. organized out of the wreckage. 

In Belgium, the larger part ef the cooperative move¬ 
ment is not only under Socialist Party influence but trade 
union influence also. The larger Belgian union requires that 
members of cooperative societies shall be both socialists 

and trade unionists. As a result, a neutral movement, 
also called ‘‘Christian'* or “Catholic,** has grown up to 
compete with the class movement. The political party 
and labor cooperative movement has reached the satura¬ 
tion point. Meanwhile, among people who are neither 
socialists nor trade unionists, “ neutral *’ cooperative 
societies are developing. This is happening in most 
countries where the cooperative movement has a i>olitical 
or class complexion. 
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In Austria, the larger cooperative movement is undei^ 
the influence of socialist politics and the trade unions*. 
As a result, in Austria as elsewhere, there is another 
grou}> of societies, composed of members who are not 
socialists or trade unionists, which are federated into 
their own national union. 

The British Cooperative Party takes the cooxjerative 
movement into Politics. This Party was organized at the 
close of the war, and although it has not developed great 
strength, it is already causiug disagreements in the 
British movement. 

A Cooperative Church has not yet been started. 

The Congress of the British Cooperative Union, in 
1927, Passed a resolution for closer cooperation with the 
Labour Party. This Political Party is in favor of gov¬ 
ernment ownership of socially neceesary businesses. 
These British cooi>erators seem to be moving toward state 
socialism. 

The educational use of the Cooperative Party is not 
to be overlooked. In election campaigns, it is able to 
reach the public with the facts of cooperation. This 
proves highly advantageous from the propaganda stand¬ 
point. 

Over against the participation in aifaira outside of the 
cooperative movement is the general feeling among the 
leaders of the movement in most countries, that, coojsera- 
tion should be neutral in all matters excepting coopera¬ 
tion. 

It is well understood that if cooperation is to furnish- 
a grouud upon which all ^jeople can unite, it must attend 
strictly to its own business, and take no side in -other" 
matters upon which people are divided. 
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Experience shows that if cooperation is to make head¬ 
way it is as a movement of the consumers. Outside of 
the cooperative movement it gives every consumer the 
right to have any affiliations that he wishes. 

DEMOCRACY 

The cooperative movement aims at democracy. Is 
democracy possible ? Is it worth trying for ? There is 
an ancient superstition that ihe poor, the lowly, the 
exploited masses, the people who have not been able 
to lift themselves into the position that they would liko 
to occupj', arc possessed of some peculiar merit which 
the rest of society fails to have. (’ooperation is not 
concerned w’ith the fatuous notion that the meek sliall 
inherit the earth ; but it is concerned that the poor shall 
not 1^ discriminated against in favor of the rich. It 
does not stand for the fanciful theory that demands a 
dictatorship of the proletariat; but it does aim to eliminate 
the dictatorship of any class, and give every man an 
eciual chance without favors. Py giving each x^er.son 
one vo.te, by eliminating the 2 >rotit motive, and by making 
the {political state unnecessary, it takes the longest possible 
step toward the realization of ac tual democracy that is 
conceivable. 

One foolish thing cooi^erative societies do not assure 
to : that is, the meddlesome administration of affairs 
by the masses. It has always been a * jiolicy of coopera¬ 
tion for the democratic mass to elect a board of directors 
and hold it responsible for the bussiness. The directors 
are charged with the duty of finding experts to administer 
the business in the interest of the democratic member¬ 
ship. And here is the key to practical democrac^y: 
cooperation needs, seeks and uses the experts. And who 
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is the expert ? He is an aristocrat—a person who ^ 
superior to the others in knowledge and efficiency, in his 
ability to do well some particular job, some piece of 
social business. The store manager, the accountant, the 
bank director, the auditor, the chemist, the physician, 
the mill superintendent—these are the superior and 
trained persons whom the democratic society calls upon 
to serve its members. 

So far as possible, it gets them from its own ranks. 
A new tendency is seen: cooperative societies are carrying 
on more and more education, and are striving to develop 
among their own members, the experts necessary for their 
various functions. Of course, democracy fails so long as 
one class of people are officers and experts and another 
class are without special function. But this difficulty may 
be overcome. • 


Everybody, of any form of efficiency whatever, may 
be given a special job of some kind. And that is what is 
going on. One cooperative society has many committees 
for many special activities and every new member decides 
to which of these groups his talents are best • fitted. 


Another society enlarges its membership committee to in¬ 
clude all members not otherwise occupied; each member is 


held responsible for the non-members in his block or in 
his house; he is regarded as guilty of^their non-membership; 
and he is required to report the reason why he has not been 
able to induce them to join the society. Some societies 
have committees on health, recreation, dramatics, fire pre¬ 
vention, cinema, orchestra, choir, fioraculture, etc., until 
every member is accounted for as a specialist m some 


field. 


A cooperative society in Minneapolis has an ex^rt 
bhoir master who has trained a men’s chorus of forty voices 
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which gives concerts of exceptional quality. These men 
»re milk-wagon drivers; now they have become expert in 
an entirely different held—to their own great satisfaction 
and to the good of the society. This is a movement to¬ 
ward the higher democracy. 

The real business of democracy is to give everybody an 
equal chance *to become an expert of some kind, and to 
help bring out his talents. The true expert is an aristo¬ 
crat. The ultimate function of democracy, that is any 
good at all, is to promote aristocracy. An aristocracy of 
of merit in . a democratic society is the high goal of 
cooperation. 


A non-governmental substitute for the state 


There are many communities in England, Scotland, 
Switzerland, Germany, and the Balkan States, where most 
of the economic, communal, and social functions are per¬ 
formed by the cooperative society, as I have already 
pointed out. Here the cooperative society is being substi¬ 
tuted not only for profit business but also for the political 
state. 

This is a slow process. Cooperation is crowding out 
the State by Mie methods of evolution. When the people 
in their cooperative societies i>rovide old age pensions aud 
houses to take care ol the poor; when they create their 
own parks, recreations, bands, and orchestras; when they 
maintain their own hospitals and schools; when thev build 
roads, carry on postal service and provide themselves with 
-electric power and light; when they drain swamps to elimi¬ 
nate malaria; when they own and conduct life saving 
stations on the ocean coa^t, with full-time life savers and 
up-to-date boat equipment; when they maintain fire 
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extinguishing companies with automobile engines and' 
everything modern in equipment; when they put up blocks- 
of houses in crowded cities to relieve congestion; when 
they maintain medical clinics for protecting their members’ 
health; when they conduct courts for the trying of cases 
of disagreement or litigation among members, with higher 
courts for appeals; when they provide telephone service; 
when, in short, the people themselves, independent of 
government, do directly for themselves the useful things 
that governments are supposed to do, then governments 
are made just so much the less necessary. 


All of the above public services, and many more, are 
actually being performed today by cooperative societies. 
And in the communities where cooperators are doing the§e 
things for themselves the political government, instead 
of expanding in the .Urection of socialization, may be 
thought of as contracting its functions. As loopeia ion 

arows the State facies. 


Elsewliere I have described “the 
have .shown how a substitute for the polittcal stote is 

growing up.* I have attempted also to 

various departments in a cooperative socie y w 

take the place of the various branches of the poI t ca 

government. The chief difference is this: 

Lciety is concerned with the government of men, th 

Cooperative Society is concerned with the 

of tilings If things are justly administered m the m 

be governed at all. Perhaps, it is the P™ 

and privUege that make government necessaij. 
ment is needed for their protection. 


Cooperative 


Democracy. 1927, Macmillan Company. 
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There is also this differnce between the State and the 
Cooperative Society: the Slate means centralized govern- 
meiu; the Cooperative .Societ 3 ' means federation. Centra¬ 
lization means that the smaller groups are dictated to and 

controlled by a central 2 >olitical machinery—the national 
government. Federation means that the smaller groups 
unite to form a central organization to serve them, to 
which the^’ dictate, and which they control. The tendency 
of political government * is toward centralization—this is 


as true of Moscow as Washington. On the other hand, the 
oooijerative societies are organizations of neighbors, wlio 
aim. to tlo for themselves locally' everything that they can 
do. The Cooperative Society of Munich has its own flour 
mill; the society of Leeds has its shoe factory; the society' 
of Woolwich, London, Bbs its preserve works. All of these 
societies could get their Hour, shoes, and preserves from 
their central national wholesale organizations which pro- 
\ ide these tilings, but instead they follow the natural 


eoo)>erative impulse of people to do directly as much 

lor thcra.seives as possible. Cooperation moves toward 

making each grou]) of neighbors a.s .self-sufficient as 
possible. 


However, this all requires initiative and work on 

behalf of self-interest. Most people are willing to let 

others do things; and where this indifference exists, local 

control of their affairs slips out of their hands and into 

the hands of others who want the control. It may go to 

profit-busmess; or to the politicians wlio carrv it awav to 

tlie capital city, as a dog takes a bone to his kennel, 

where they can do with it as they choose. Even in the 

cooperative society it may slip into the hands of a 

manager or minority group who use it for their own glory 
or even for their own profit. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 

We have already seen some of the large-scale public 
services which cooperative societies perform. These are 
to be seen in every field. Distribution of the neoessi^s 
of life is, perhaps, the most important public utility. The 
Cooperative Wholesale Society is the largest productive, 
importing, and distributive undertaking in Great Britain. 
Cooperative societies are found buying whole villi^es— 
the society of Desborough, England, purchased the 
neighboring village of Harrington, houses, church, grave 
vard and all. The coal mines, owned and run by the 
united consumers- societies of England, are 
ventures. Because of them, the consumers get better 
coal at a lower price, and the miners get better t‘-eatmen 
as workers, better homes, and a vfcation thrown mto the 

''“The’theorv of the socialists, that the political 
best adapted to run public utility for the people, is not 
wholly home out by the facts. The people can run these 
things for themselves without introducing the compU- 
cations of politics into business at all. 

The thousands of social clubs, golf clubs, ^ 
houses that are run by the members (more efficiently 
serve the member) than similar instituUons y 

political municipalities. The cities of Wd 

apartment houses for rent 'to their citizens. In t^ 
Ime cities— such as Copenhagen, Berlin, Nurenburg, etc. 

:r cooperative societies have built 

their members. We have already seen that the coop 

tors have a sense of proprietorship and 

expressed bv a general air of neatness. Althougn tne 
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there is a feeling of proprietorship. The cooperators feel 
that they control their society, and througli their society 
they own property. 

The citizen, on the other iiand, thinks of hi.s poHtieal 
government as being something remote and apart from 
him. In State housing, the government is tlic landlord, 
and nobody loves his landlord. 


It IS said tliat there are some public services which 
must be performed by the State, for the present at least. 
This may be true of the army, the police, the jails, the 
regulation of prostitution, and the granting of titles of 
nobility. These arc functions that are made necessarv 
by the existence of governments. But services that are 
purely social, such as liave been mentioned above, come 
within the range of the cooperative societies. 


All social services h;fve to be performed by people. 

What magic does the political State possess that might 

make its citizens more intelligent and more efiScient than 
the members of the cooperative society ? I confess that 
I dp not know. Instead, T do often observe that the 
political State seems to po.ssess a magic that makes people, 
as citizens, less intelligent and less efficient than people 
doing their various jobs, working for a living, or occupied 
m the private enterprises of ordinary business. And 
cooperation, if it is anything, is private business. It is 
not religion, it is not politics, it is not a movement of any 
class, it is the jirivate business of people who put togetlier 

their capital in order to get greater ecoimmv, saving, and 

satisfaction by so doing. In tiiis way public utilities may 
be made the })rivate business and the intimate iiersonal 
concern of the people who need them. 



CHAPTER V 

methods of realization 

TH« PROGRAM OF DEVELOPMENT 
roOPERATION begins small and grows. There are many 

™bi. to ..„t b>g o.op»«2. 

with big business, but none have succeeded. 

when iieople with some mutual tie, first umte an 
Jrn LTt car^ on together a small cooperative 

enterprise As they succeed they add more o i 
enterpns . business they ex¬ 

pand into*some other field. Cooperation is the example 

«ome complete and rapid change m ^he 

society. When a ^i„to operation. The 

of total reorganization, it Will D p nronertv and 

?Ttopia will be established at once. The P^cP^^J 

taxes will be rom . possession of the industries, 

TtZ 'otVrgrrt Thange will be made and, as a result, 
society will be made over. 

These are not the cooperative method. 

i;r:i,. hou. .ob»» 

promote! by “p” agSlng. .«»*<' '»■ 

.„wne, .o«. by rr.llrl.y W ParU.- 

the socialists by g gocialiam into operation; the 

ment; they procee P g^ood them in rows and 

capitalists took aociahsts out and 
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-shot them; and then capitalism went on as before. In 
Russia an old, corrupt, and inofiacient government decayed 
and fell; the communists came into power; a small mino- 
rity party by the use of force and by the suppression of 
democrac 3 ’ and the ordinary civil liberties attempted to 
establish communism; and as a result, they got instead 
State capitalism with the government as the big capitalist. 
In Italj’’ the socialists became the dominant party in 
politics and were moving Italy toward socialism; the aiiti- 
sociahst Fascisti, headed by a former socialist, captured 
the government by force and proceeded to make capita¬ 
lism stronger then ever. In the meantime, in the 
kingdoms of Novwa^y, Sweden, and Denmark, the people 
have more liberties, there is more democracy, and the 
conditions of life and labor are better than in the countries 
which strove for the great and salutary changes to be 

accomplished quickly and through the agencies of politics 
and force. 

A study of the historic facts shoAvs that great perma¬ 
nent social changes arc brought about by means similar to 
the end sought. Capitalism which has endured for a 
hundred years was not established by any quick scheme or 
revolution. It came slowly and naturally out of the per- 
tection of ipachinery, out of the harnessing of science to 
industry, and from the development of efficiency in 
production and distribution. Feudalism, before it, grew 
naturally and slowly as a result of the facts that some 
men are superior in their ability to take command, keep 
command, give orders to others, and get their orders 
obeyed; and that the great mass of people, naturally 
mdolent, need to be told what to do, and hold in highest 
respect the person who gets himself called the chief. 

Cooperation is an example of the evolutionary and the 
6 ow process. By applying certain methods, in a smaU 
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■way, a spaall cooperative society is built. By uniting 
many cooperative societies, and. using th.e same natural 
metbods, a great cooperative society is evolved. By ex-^ 
panding into more and more fields, the social structure 
is gradually changed into a cooperative structure. It will 
be seen that these permanent changes are not brought 
about by talking, nor by writing, nor by voting, nor by 
striking, nor by sabotage, nor by revolution. They arer 
not brought about by using methods which are different 
from the end sought. The cooperative end is reached by 
beginning with the very same thing, by starting with 
cooperation, and attaining a bigger cooperation by means- 
of nothing but cooperative practice and experience. 

Like result comes from like causes. Desirable ends are 
reached by desirable means. It is doubtful if destructive 
means bring constructive results. The way things get 
done is by doing them. The way people learn how to 
conduct business cooperatively is by conducting business 
cooperatively. Wishing for a social change does not 
qualify people to administer a social change. Talking, 
writing, and agitating do not train people as executives in 
either governmental or industrial functions. 

On the other hand, in building the greater cooperative 
society, people are training themselves as they go. They 
lest it as they build. If the future cooperavive society 
will give its members benefits, then the present beginnings 
should also show benefits. It is not a new and strange 
Utopia for which cooperators are working. They build, 
now and here, the sort of structure that their future is to 

have, trying it as they go. 

THE DECAY OF CAPITALISM 

Civilization is represented by waves. Every civiHza- 
tion has its up-swing. It reaches the top of its curve, and 
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then it goes down. Another begins at the bottom and 

does the same. These periods take hundreds of years, 

but no civilization—naturally, except the last—has ever 

escaped the common fate. Persian, Babylonian, Assyrian, 

Egyptian. Greek, Roman—they have all gone the same 

way. Indeed, thei ,■ seems to be a common history than 
runs through them all. 

begin with the simple and homely arts of hus- 
bandry. The pc.ple are busy getting a living from 
nature. Then a surplus of wealth is produced. This gets 
mto the hands of a privileged few. who no longer have to 
work. Then part of this surplus wealtli is used to pro¬ 
mote beauty, art, and culture. The leisure class grows 
igger. Opportunities to live by investments increase. 
Prohts, rent, and interest support more and more people. 
The quest for these three benefits becomes greater and 
^rineates society. Wars in the interest of increasing pro- 
fits by robbmg the enemy, or by destroying competition, 
or by profiteering on a government and a people at war 
mcrcase the costs of living and demoralize the public 
eonseienee. The political State, charged with the duty of 
protectmg property and the privileges of the rich, becomes 
comphoated—and corrupt. Excess of investments rests 
^ a burden upon the back of labor. The simple produc- 

and ^^nrofiT bl and industry become onerous 

® indolence, and privilege- 

seeking grow more prevalent. Privilege and corruption in 
government make it impossible for honest and Lp tble 
men to hold office. The affiuent classes go to Cairo' 
R^^era, or Palm Beach for the languid divisions ass;eiat! 

the • “"'1 profligacy. The decay among 

rulmg class, their own squabbles and intriguls, breed 

a military defeat, a strike, the failure of a bank, and tL 
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bubble of over-capitalization bursts. The ten-pins begin 
falling down. The wheels stop going round. Food does 
not reach the cities. Mobs grow. Chaos reigns. The 
barbarians come in, rob, burn, loot and rape. A waste 
is seen where once "was beauty and order. 

The property values have disappeared. The rich have 
become poor. The situation is ready. It is new ground 
for some strange people to take and to organize to suit 
themselves, or to leave in its chaos, sinking deeper into 
its decay. 

Uprisings of the proletariat to overthrow an existing 
order of society never occur, except in the minds of idle 
dreamers who, stimulated by resentment and envy, inter¬ 
pret hopes as prophecies and the historic fall of ruling 
classes as the rise of suppressed classes. The socalled 
“revolutions” have not been revolutions. They have been 
the decay and collapse of the dominant autocracy, where¬ 
upon the proletarian mob, or some organized group or 
party, has stepped in and got command of the mess. 
“The workers,” “the masses.” “the proletariat,” “tlie 
poor,” have never overthrown anything. Revolutions 
are not made; they come. As to the ]»olibical revolutions, 
tliey have meant nothing more than the change of one 
set of politicians for another. Following all revolutions, 
although a new xirganization of society is sought, the 
same old quest for power and privilege continues, while 
a few idealistic souls always go on dreaming dreams of 
justice, peace, and beauty. 

It is ju.st this instability of society that gives coojjera- 
tion its chance. In tlie European countries it has grown 
and become strong because the dominant method of 
profit-matting business has not become fully successful 
^nd established. A cooperative society can start a store 
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:aud succeed because the prevalent method of business vloes 

not do efficiently the thing the i)eople want done. 

ProBt business is either in a state of upbuilding or in a 

state of decay in most countries. Cooperation comes in 
and gets a foot-hold. ^ 

In the United States, where business has attain¬ 

ed to a hjgli degree of efficiency, cooperation makes but 
slow progress. Hut during and following the war, when 
profit business was on the point of overdoing itself and 
losing its balance, cooperation went forward. 

It IS i)ossibIe tliat the cooperative method might sta¬ 
bilize society, and prevent the rise and fall of civilTzations. 
■f^ooperation does make for demoerao\- ^tnd equality of 
opportunity in its onc-vote principle. By oliminatino- 
profit from business and introducing the service motiv^ 
It takes away the eliief method by which surplus wealth’ 
IS creatcdMn busines-s. Money cannot be put into a coop¬ 
erative society and expected to make money. Thus coope¬ 
ration leaves no way for a per.son to make a living except 
by performing service. If the cooperative method of 
business should become the cliief system, as the profit 

system now is, the leisure class, living by the labor of 
others, woukl pass out of the picture. 

Tmdoubtedly, under any eeonoiiiic system, there would 
be the urge to seek privilege. This is natural. It is going 
on now in cooperative societies, where managers are found 
dmtatiiig who shall be tlie directors, and getting willing 
directors to raise tlie manager’s salary; and where directors 
are appointing the members of their families and their 
obligated friends to lucrative positions in the pay of the 
society. This sort of thing goes on, too. and to an even 
greater degree, in political job.s and in profit business. But 
:there is in the cooperative movement a real sense of loyalty 
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and fairness. It is really a system of bussiness \vhictB 
purposely and with a fundamental plan aims to shut out 
privilege. For this reason it may be more enduring than 
the methods which are actually built upon privilege, and 
which encourage and foster the very conditions which ulti¬ 
mately arc there undoing. 

The accomplishments of Cooperation 

Cooperation is very old. It is a natural practice" 
among many kinds of animals. Primitive man cooperated 
for protection from his enemies and in the search ot food. 
Modern society is full of cooperation. But the quest of 
private gain aiul individual privilege comes in and defeats 
it. Were it not for this, one can easily imagine, life would be 
more peaceful and cooperation would be more prevalent. 

Cooper.ation now is most used among those who have 
not succeeded very well in getting privilege anQ private 
gain, or wlio have not tried. The modern cooperative 
movement grew out of the need to make the workers 

wages go as far as possible. Working people saw that in- 

spending their wages they were paying other people to do 
things for them. They were paying not only tlie retail 
merchant to get goods for them, but they also enrployed 
the banker to take care of their savings, the landlord to 
house them, and on every side were people taking their 
hard earned wages and selling them commodities and ser¬ 
vice for more then they cost. 

The question naturally arose: could they not do their 
own work^ The tirst answer was the retail store. A few 
consumers organized to run their own store. Biiring the 
latter part of the eighteenth and the early part of the 
nineteenth centuries, in Great Britain, man experiments- 
were made. Some groups organized companies; some,. 
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corporations ; some societies. Some sold at cost and had 
-no surplus. Some made profits and divided them among 
the members as dividends on stock. Some let members 
have votes in proportion to the number of shares they 
owned. There was no permanent success until the 
Rochdale Pioneers of England put together the three 
“Rochdale principles.” From that time on, cooperative 
rsocieties have succeeded. Ic seems that the combination 
-of these three principles is neccessary for success. 

In Orcat Rritaiii, the twent 3 ’-eight members of the 
Equitable Pioneers Cooperative Society, of Rochdale, each 
put in £1 of capital. With their £ 28, they opened a 
store on Toad l.,anc, the 21st of December, 1844. They 
started something more than a store, because they bad 
dreams of reorganizing the whole business s^'stein of the 
world. They were very i>oor. It took them over a year 
to save that much money. But during that time they 
were making big plans and developing great hopes. 

Their little store succeeded. They saved themselves 
the profit of the i»rivate merchant. That was not all. 
They learned liow to work together in carrying on a 
business in their mutual interest. A.s a result their wages 
went farther, they had more and better things, they got 
full wciglit and measure, they were freed from the dis¬ 
advantages of adulteration, they became better, acquaint- 
ed, and developed a better neighborly spirit. Besides 

these advantago.s, they had the joy of dreaming of still 
gr€‘ater success. 

eighty members and 
£180 paid up capital. In 1847, when times were very 
hai^, tile membership increased more rapidly. More 
distress the following year still more increased tlie mem¬ 
bership. a hey always used two-and-a-half percent of 
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their surplus saving for education—to spread the under— 
standing of cooperation. In 1894, when they celebrated- 
their “golden jubilee,” the membership was 12,000, thehr 
paid in capital was £400,000, the yearly business .was 
£300,000, and the surplus-savings (“xirofits”) on that year 
w'ere £00,000. Thus the cooi>erative movement began. 

The dream of the x>ioneers came true. Other groups 
throughout Great Britain learned of their success, and 
established similar societies. In 1863 there were so many 
that they federated to form the Cooperative Wholesale 
Society. When it celebrated its “golden jubilee” in 1913 
it had become the largest productive and distributive 
business of foods, clothing, and household necessities in 
Great Britain. Then these people were saving themselves 
also the wliolesalers’ ])rofits and learning how to carry on 

big business. 

In the course of time the Wholesale was boycotted by 
the manufacturers of biscuits. As a result, it started its 
own biscuit factory. J'rom that beginning, it has con¬ 
tinued to go into manufacturing until today the English. 
Wliolosale has .'^omc of the large-st manufacturing plants im 
the Britisli Empire. ( Sec page 34 ). 

At about the same time the British Cooperative 
Union was organized for education, protection, standardi¬ 
zation. and guidance. 

Great Britain now has 1,300 societies with 5,000,000‘ 
members. That means about one-third of the families oT 
Great Britain. These societies distribute yearly to their 
members nearly a billion dollars worth of goods. The 
surplus-savings amount to around $75,000,000 a year. 
They have about a half-billion dollars of capital. They 
employ over 200,000 people, whose wages amount to 

% 150 , 000,000 a year. 
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The shops, bakeries, mills, factories and farms of 
these societies are to be seen in all parts of the British 
Isles. Every English city is characterized by the prosonc© 
of the “co-op” stores, which in many places are the 
largest and best shops in the town. 

Although the cooperative movement is large in 
Britain, in some of the countries on the continent it 
has become even larger. In Denmark, German Switzerland, 
Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, and Finland, the movement 
embraces even a larger pro^joition of the population 
than in Great Britain. 

In Germany the cooperative societies have about 
5,000,000 members. There are central unions and 
wholesale societies with many manufacturing plants. 
Germany has 2,400 distributive societies, over 20,000 
cooperative banking societies, and more than 4,000 
housing societies. In many towns and cities at least 
half of the population is supplied by the cooperative 
society. The Consumers’ Building and Savings Society- 
Produktion, in Hamburg, is one of the large societies. 
It began in 1801) with <00 members. At the beginning 
of the war it had 80,000. It now has over 180,000 
members. It has 275 stores, many factories, blocks of 
houses, banka, its own boats and farms. 

Austria has an equally large movement. The Vienna 
Cooperative Society has 167,000 members, 150 stores, 
which supply more than half of the faraiUes of the city. 

The Swiss societies are very substantial. With their 
bakeries, flour mills, farms, and provisions for most of 
the needs of their members, they play a large part in 
the social as well as industrial life of the people. The 
bwiss government has not shown hostility. The Presi¬ 
dent of the Republic is a member. The Swiss Union 
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embraces 069 consumers* societies, 404 water-supply 
societies, 400 societies for supplying gas and electricity, 
and 347 cooperative banking societies, with a combined 
membership of over 350,000. 

Czecho-Slovakia has many classes of societies because 
of its many nationalities. These are moving toward 
national union.. A distributive and banking society in 
Moravia has over 200 stores, and in many towns only 
its stores are to be found, profit business having disap¬ 
peared. 

Hungary has increased the membership of its societies 
500 per cent since 1914. The largest society is the 
“Hangya,** a union of over 1900 societies, with 870,000 
members. 

Denmark leads the world in the percentage of cooper¬ 
ators in its population. The movement begins with 
farmers* marketing and supply societies; then come the 
consumers’ distributive organizations. The Danish co¬ 
operative union embraces 1804 .societies with 340,000 

members, 

Iceland made its first experiment in a union of con¬ 
sumers to purchase their supplies together in 1830. The 
first genuine cooperative consumers’ society was organized 
in 1906. The membership of the consumers* societies 
affiliated with the Wholesale is 7,500. This means 
that 35 to 40 per cent of the people of Iceland (popula- 
tibn 100.000) are supplied b 3 ^ this organization. Most 
of the membership is among the agriculturists. Many 
men connected with the government have been active 
in the promotion of cooperation. As Iceland has pro¬ 
duced a population showing the greatest capacity for 
intellectual achievement of any country in the world, 
it is natural that its government is enlightened and not 
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,given overmuch to governing the people. They are 
left to work out their own social and economic prob¬ 
lems, and to this end they are making a' large use of 
the cooperative method. 

Finland has two federations 'of cooperative societies, 
one dominated by societies composed mostly of farmers, 
the other of industrial workers. These two unions have 
over 600 societies with 2,800 stores. Next to Denmark 

Finland is, perhaps, the most highly organized coopera¬ 
tively of any country. 

Norway has a strong cooperative movement. Its 
members are substantial and it goes forward with cer¬ 
tainty and precision. The societies of Oslo and Bergen 

are old and successful. Insurance is carried on with 
cflBciency. 

Sweden has i)atterned its cooperative movement after 
Germany. It is a well dehned, clear-headed movement. 
Like that of Norway, it moves slowly but with pre¬ 
cision and certainty. The Swedish Wholesale is making 
noteworthy i>rogre3s. 

HoUaud has over 400 societies with about rioO OOO 
meinber.s. 


Poland has Fully r,,(|(J0 consumers’ societies and even 
a larger number of hanking .societies. Banking amono- 

stai rf the masses and the unsr-ttled 

state of Its politics have caused the people to turn to 

3T,ra°r 'T"'' business 

^ practically liisappeared and tile economic affairs 

entirely carried on by the 
coo^rative societies. The cooperative union has about 

.000 societies with over 600,000 members. It has 200 
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different productive enterprises, including factories 
farms, and a large printing business. 

Rouniania has 5,000 cooperative credit banks with 
over 700,000 members. The federated consumers’ soci¬ 
eties have had a wholesale since 1921. 


Jugo-Slavia has a General Cooperative Federation 

composed of about 5,000 societies with, a total 

around 1,000,000. The society of Laibach has over 12,000 

members. 

Societies iu Belgium usually begin with bread baking; 
then come the distributive stores. Much attention is 
Riven to propaganda in the interest of socialism and 
trade unionism, as well as of cooperation. Su^lus-savings 
are used also for social purposes—pensions for old age, 
unemployment insurance, sick benehts medical care, 
recreations, life insurance, and other collective beiiebts^ 
The movement continued to grow during the war. Th 
are 353 consumers’ societies with 500.000 membem in the 
Belgian Cooperative Union. The Insurance Society has 
over >00 000 policie.s. The oldest society is the \ oovuit 
in Ghent. The Society of Liege has over 70,000 members. 

France experimented at first with profit-sharing pro- 

1 societLs True consumers’ societies began about 

tssr Uur^S and since the war, the growth has been 
Greatest Ncfw there are over 4.000 distributive societies 
with 2,500.000 members. About half of the 
members of the National Federation. The oopera 

Wholesale is composed of 1.600 

1 --.OO nersoiis The banking department is large. The 
P^r^s loZyis the most important; it has 55.000 mem- 
Ls and over 300 stores. The Fren^ movement has 
tended over into Algeria. Tunis, and Morocco. 


ex 
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Italy once had a large cooperative movement. The 
Cooperative League, before the Fascist regime, had over 
4,000 consumers’ societies, with over 500,000 members. 
Tht' Fasr-ists have destroyed most of these. Wliat they 
have not cu-stroyed have come under Fascist uontrol. The 
fascists have entered them and became the dominant 

inttuence, or they have been appointed, by the government, 
to the controlling positions. 

liussia had a well-developed cooijeiative movement 
before the fall of the Czar. During the .short Kerenskv 
regime the movement, grew enormously. When the Bol- 
sheviki got control of the government, cooperation conti- 
nued to grow but it has .suffered much from being 
meddled with by the politicians. At first the Bolshevist 
government attempted to confiscate the cooperatives. 
The societies were all -taken over” by the government, in 
. 1« to 19_0, with the view of destroying them and 
creating a sociali.st State. But the people were dissatisfied 
and the government l.ungle.i .sohadly in running the stores 
that, m lJU. tl.e .societies were given back their propertv 
and .-ontrol. Since then the . ooperative.s have continued 
togiou but they are mvich under iiolitieal domination 
I he communist government, not having been able to hold 
lu cooperative stores as State iii-stitutions, now uses them 

'’" ,'■'''’"7 7 7 '" 'rhey supply the people’s 

77 K ‘ ■ -"'‘^“““ent could iio„ supply, and which 

profit business naturally is not permitted to supply in a 

State aiming to be socialistic. The cooperative societies 
exist Respite the Soviet Government. Aside from the 
millions of members in the Itussian marketing organiza¬ 
tions and cooperative credit societies, there are 27,000 

wnsumws societies with 10,000,000 members. The Com- 

777 1 1700.000 members. If these proportions 

reversed, and if there were 10 , 000,000 communists 
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and 1,000,000 cooperators, it is obvious, there would be no 
cooperative movement in Russia. There would bo a 
socialized State with the government attempting to do the 
distributing. 

The central national organization of Russian coopera¬ 
tion now is the all-Russian central union— Centrosoyus. 
This is the largest cooperative union in the world. It 
carries on a great variety of functions and has agencies m 
the important commercial countries. 

In all of the Baltic Provinces as well as in Russia, the 
cooperative movement is making great progress because 
proat business and the governments have suffered demo¬ 
ralization and the people have turned naturaUy to the 
voluntary method of organization as a means of carrying 
on their business. They have central unions and whole- 


Ukrainia like the other new countries on the border 

of Russia, is developing a large cooperative movement 

Tts 6 000 consumers’ societies have over 7,000 shops and 
more' than 1,000,000 members. There are 3,000 coopera¬ 
tive banking and credit societies. 

Ksthonia is turning to cooperation and is using it to 
perform the economic functions of the people. The coop- 
erativc societies supply 85 percent of the needs of the 
farmers, in this agricultural country. 

1 at via numbers some 1,500 societies, carrying on 
manv different services, such as disteibution, 
banking education, insurance, cattle inspecting, bee cul- 
tme etc. These societies have around 100.000 members. 

Lithuania has doubled the membership of its coopera- 

„ „ .u. p-t It. 

entered the ffelds of manufacturing. 
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Bulgaria, like its neighbor states, has its cooperati^re 
movement well developed among the farmers. Its central 
wholesale has one of the largest flour mills in the country. 

Greece shows a special interest in farmers’ marketing 
and producers’ profit-sharing societies. Consumers’ coop¬ 
eration IS slowly growing out of these. 

Georgia has a noteworthy cooperative movement, with 
many successful institutions, despite the damages that it 
has suffered from politics and the politicians. 

Azerbaijan presents two distinct classes of cooperative 

^cieties ; those of the country and those of the town.s 

Each has its stores and wholesale with factories and other 
productive works. 

.Spain had very few cooperative societies until the last 
ten years. A national congress was held in 1921 and the 

7rZT 

Portugal presents about the same picture as Hpain A 
national union was organized in 1920. Xow there is a 
wholesale and a .slow but steady growth of societies 

ban‘^;„ran"d%''‘''’“‘'*" distributive 

bankmg and insurance societies. The largest consumers’ 

organization is the “Worl er^’ 

■o„^^ .. . vvorivcrs Household Society'’ of 

Buenos Aires with h.UOU meiuber.s. 

tries have the beginnings of a cooperative movement. 

noliUr'T its. ooperativc societies with 

politics uith the result that cooperative success ha« 

iictuated withtlie up.s and downs of political disturbances" 

devirnl^^^''^’ Africa have well 

organizations wiiich were begun 

g he farmers. The consumers’ societies grew out 
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of tlie experience with, marketing organizations. Banking 
and. insurance liave followed. The cities are developing 
distributive societies, bakeries, etc. Each of these coun¬ 
tries now lias a national union and wholesale. 

India shows promise of a great cooperative move¬ 
ment. The poverty of the people and their /natural social 
character are conducive to its growth. It began with 
credit societies; then came societies for distribution 
and other services. There are 32,000 societies of all kinds, 
with over 1,235,000 members. 

Oapan, like India, has a growing movement which 
began with credit societies among- the farmers. It has 
now spread to the towns, and consumers* distributive 
societies are developing. There is a National Union, a 
wholesale, and a central banking society. 

China has had rural organizations of a cooperative 
character for manv thousands of years. The modern move¬ 
ment seems to develop in the cities. The largest known 
society is at Shanghai, with a membership composed ot 
studciits. professors, and citizens. Many smaller cities 
have societies which have been promoted by students. 
Chinese students in foreign countries arc giving much at¬ 
tention to the study of cooperation. 

Palestine has a cooperative movement introduced by 
the Jews. There are distributive, housing and banking 


societies. 

Canada has a Cooperative Union composed of a few 

societies. One of these, at Sydney Mines, is among the 

,nost substantial societies on the Western Continent. It 

has 700 members and during the twenty ye 

it has paid back to its members in cash savings- 

returns over $850,000 besides paying interest on capita. 
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The movement as a whole makes but slow progress and is 
beset with much the same difficulties that exist in the 
United States.' 

The United States had cooperative colonies a hundred 
and fifty years ago. The first cooperative store was in 
"Boston in 1845. For seventy years societies came and 
went. They failed for many reasons. 

Until 1916 there was no national central source of in¬ 
formation. Societies started and attemi>ted to do business 
with not a single member who knew what cooperation was. 
They were without standardized information. The people 
as a whole were not cooperative but rather preferred to be 
individuali-stic anti competitive. 4. he country was new, the 
people were pioneers, each seeking his fortune. The popu¬ 
lation was of mixed races which did not harmonize. People 
were not fixed in their abode but were always moving. 
Tlien profit business soon developed and became the 
absorbing as well as controlling interest of the x>eople. 
The people become capitalistically minded; they aimed to 
be capitalists. Each hoped to make his way and get ahead 
of his neighbor. Great wealth developed. It was to be 
seen everywhere. Everybody hoped to get some of it. 
The gambling i<lea became prevalent, witli the desire for 
big and quick returns. People were ashamed of poverty 
or even of the need to make small savings. Then profit 
business became highly competitive, with bargains, cut 
prices, credit, installment busine.ss, adverti.sing, and all of 
the inducements to attract the consumer. Finally, not 
only the traditions and habits of the people called for 
profit business, but the schools taught its glory and laws 
discriminated in its favor. In many states it became 
legally impossible to carry on cooperative business. The 
idea of business that was not to make profits out of the 
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consumer was *‘un*Anierican.” Citizens became patriotic* 
in order to make more money; and the consumers yielded 
great profits. 

Under these circumstances it was difficult for coopera¬ 
tive societies to get started, and still more difficult to^ 
succeed. Societies among the city industrial workers were 
attempted, however. Hundreds of them grew up, lasted a 
few montlis or years, and disappeared. Sheer inefficiency 
as well as igr^orance of cooperation contributed largely to 
the failures. Then the farmers got the idea of cooperative 
marketing from Denmark. Their first marketing societ* 3 s 
were mort^ successful than the first consumers’ societies 
had been. The most successful consumers’ societies, with 
stores, crew up among the farmers of Nebraska, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota. Iowa, and other western states, where the 

members had first hand experience in conducting marketing 

societies. The Farmers’ Union and the Grange promoted 
the idea. There are now some consumers’ societies among 
the farmers that are forU' and fifty years old- 

Tben came immigrants who had had cooperative ex¬ 
perience in Europe—Danes, Germans, Finns, English, 
Scotch, Norwegians, Swedes, and Slavs. They established 
both rural and town cooperative societies. Among these 
the Finns have played a conspicuous part. Most of their 
societies were composed of socialists. Their propaganda 
was carried on largely in terms of socialism rather than of 
cooperation. After the communists captured the goveni- 
ment in Russia, communists appeared among the Finnish 
eocieties. As a result of their tactics Finish societies were 
broken up and greatly weakened. The Finnish commu- 
nists then attempted to introduce communist propaganda, 
into the whole national movement, inflicting severe, but. 

not permanent, damage. 
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• In 1916, The Cooperative League began its work. It 
has now become the recognized national union of con¬ 
sumers’ societies of the United States. It makes exami¬ 
nations of cooperative societies, collects information, gives 
advice and help, publishes literature which reaches all 
classes, sends out news releases, gives lectures, conducts 
schools, a legal department, employment bureau, auditing 
and accounting department, and holds a national congress 
every two years. Oi the 1,800 consumers* societies in the 
United States only about :i00 are members of the League. 
But this number has grown frotn nothing ten years ago. 
With a few exceptions the stronger and better societies are 
League members. As a result of its work, cooperation is 
now widely under.stood throughout the country, fewer 

societies fail, and a sourul louii<lation for eooi>erative 
growth has been built. 


* 

TT is tl.e only organization in the 

United States that is a member of the International C?o- 

oporative Allian. e, and it is only through The League that 

societies in this country may heroine connected with the 
in ter national nio vemt*nt. 


n tho Lnit^ Htai. s there are several District Leagues 
or local federations of cooperative societies. iSome of these 
have wholesales. Some conduct schools for the training of 
executives The federation and mutual action of societies 
are the indications of progress. The Report of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics. March, 1»27, shows that 
the cooperative consumers’ societies in this country have 


TIio future of cooperation in the United States would 
^m to depend upon one of two possibilities. The con¬ 
tinuation of education and propaganda may interest so 
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many people and develop enough underatanding of 
subject to cause its expansion. Or profit business may 
fail to satisfy the masses of people, it may collapse, it 
may take too much profit. In the event that education 
does not change the public mind, or if profit business 
continues to satisfy the people, then cooperation can be 
expected to play but a smaU part in the economic and 

social life of the United States, 


CHAPTER VI 


DEFICIENCIES AND DIFFICULTIES OF 

COOPERATION 


Inherent Weaknesses in Cooperation 


Where most of the people of a community are organ¬ 
ized into a large cooperative society, and where, through, 
it, they perform most of their social and economic func¬ 
tions, many of the weaknesses 'that characterize the 
political state may develop. Indifference on the part of 
the majorit 3 ' of members often j^ermits a minority to 

control the business, i>rccisely as in the political govern¬ 
ment. 


The imperfections which exist in all human beings do 
not disappear when they join a cooj^erative society. The 
aggressive, self-seeking, efficient, and egotistic indivi- 
<lua!s come to the fore and take control as in aU affairs. 
Often the control of cooperative societies gravitates 
into the hands of a few officials. Sometimes these are 
the paid employees. In some cases this bureaucracy ia 
used for the pecuniary advantage of the bureaucrats 
Many societies are literally controlled by the manager 
who conducts the affairs as though he held the voting 
proxies aiKl power of attorney for all the members. 


This occurs in small and weak soc ieties as well as in 
large organizations. One of the common fates of coope¬ 
rative societies in the United States in that the business 
IS taken over by the manager. A store manager makes 
himself the autocrat. He runs the store in debt Or he 
advises members to draw out their capital. Or he sees 
to U that It does not pay. Then he buys out the busi- 
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ness and continues it as his own. There is no end of the^ 
disasters that may befall cooperative societies. Their- 
success is guaranteed only in countries where.the mem¬ 
bers are educated to understand cooperation; where there 
exists a central union which audits the accounts regularly 
where it is impossible for a manager to bo dishonest 
without prompt discovery; where there is a cooperative 
wholesale to supply the goods; and where tlic central 
miion can meet the needs of a weak societ3’' either with 
advice, trained employees, goods or capital. This condi¬ 
tion now exists in twenty European countries where, it 
may be said, practically, that failures do not occur. 

Indifference on the part of the members is one of the 
great difficulties. The majority of members in most 
cooperative societies take little or no interest in its affairs 
and usually leave the control to a small minority. In 
most countries, the societies are really run by sffiall groups 
of the more interested members. Most of these controN 
ling groups do what tliey think is best for the society. 
Some societies are actually controlled for all iiractical 
purposes by a single person—the manager or president of 

the directors. 

■ When a society has 200,000 members, as is tlie case 
with the London Society, no hall will hold these people. 
They can not come together to transact their business. 
It is an unfortunate fact that the English societies are 
moving in just this direction—large size with both cen¬ 
tralized management and control. A very small minoriy 
of the membership dominate. Bureaucracy is naturaUy 
desired by many officials; they promote it for their 

Personal advantage. 

There are personal and human qualities that make 
cooperation difflcifit. People are naturally selfish. Co- 
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'Operation not only lias difficulties in competing with 
business based on selfishness but also in overcoming l>he 
natural selfishness of its own members. To educate the 
members, to teach them responsibilitj', to qualify them 
'to control, and to ])rovide duties which they can all 
perform is jiccat undertaking. Some societies are accom- 
plisliing this. It is tlie big task of cooi>eration. 

C*oo])erutivc societies suffer another disadvantage in 
the fact that profit business can act more quickly. It 
is more responsive to its controlling force. When it is 
a<iva!itageous to liy or sell .something quickly qj to close 
a large transaction with promptness, the cooperative 
society is often found slow and cumbersome, while profit 
busiii<*ss, with its limited control and concentrated 
authority, can act with expedition, t'ooporation attem¬ 
pts to meet this by i)iaciMg adniinistlative authority in 

a few iiands, wliile it .'-till keeps control among the 
tucmbcis. 


'I’lu- ideal of' eooi.eiatioii is ceiitriilizecl administration 

and decentralized eontrol. This is the scheme that re- 

eoiieiles efSeieney with d< in.., ra< >. Some, societies sue 
ceed in doing this. 

Ihc ( ooperativo So<-iety of licrlin with 150,000 mem¬ 
bers. divides itself into small district groups. Around 
eacli store, or in each block, is.a district subdivision of 
the .society. These small groui>s l.avo local autonomy. 
Ihcyarc essentially small so<ictie.s, which control the 
Mg society through delegate represenlalioii. Each dis¬ 
trict group has its local nu-etings. Here all of the mem¬ 
bers are neighbors who know one another. A meeting of 
all IS po.ssihle. They carry on their business as though 
■each group were an independent society. Each district 
-elects three delegates to represent it in the control board. 
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This control board of the Berlin society is really more*^ 
democratic than the* district, groups, for the u-eason that 
a delegate to be eligible must have patronized this society' 
to the amount of at least five hundred marks a year. 
That means that, while the district meeting recognizes- 
the one-vote-for-eacli-member principle, even though the 
member is not a patron of the society, the central body 
demands also that he have a real economic interest at- 
stake as a . patron-consumer. Thus the Berlin society is- 
governed by a body which is not prone to become indifie* 
rent; it aims at economic democracy and self interest. 
This is ^e “German method’V which is employed in all 
large German societies and is now being adopted in 
Sweden and other countries. It is a scheme for making, 
the theory of democratic control practical, and promoting 
efficiency at the same time. It is for this reason, perhaps, 
that the German cooperative movement is becoming so- 
strong and efficient. 

One of the serious difficulties with' which cooperation 
has to contend is the fact that it means work. The 
members of the cooperative have to put their hands to- 
the task and make it succeed. They must bear the- 
responsibility. Most people are not willing to enter into 
a business project if they see only a small saving. They 
prefer to pay the capitalist his five or ten percent profit, 
and let him do the work and take the risk. His profit 
is his pay, and he is worth it. That is one reason for 
the retarded growth of cooperation in the United States. 

Moreover, the “inteUectuals” who have an academic 
interest in cooperation prefer to patronize profit busi¬ 
ness, while they occupy themselves with talking andl 

writing about other schemes of social betterment, which- 
are not in operation, which are future Utopias, an<£^ 
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which call for nothing but talk. To go into cooperation 
means to be concerned practically for goods on the 
shelves, delivering the milk bottle at the kitchen door^ 
weighing and wrapping commodities, making change at 
the c^h -register, keeping books, auditing, seeing that 
accoimts balance, and actually carrying on business. 
These are all vulgar and material duties. Many well- 
meaning people prefer to think of these things as functions 
for a future Utopia, but they do not want to be bothered 
with them now ; talking and voting are easier. Then, 
too, there is the danger of a cooperative business- 
failing, and there is the reproach that ‘ goes with failure. 

It is more comfortable not to tnko such chances, but to • 
be working instead for some noble scheme which can 
^ot fail because it exists only in the muid or in far away 
Russogoviiiia. The stubborn facts of everyday life are 
not romantic but harsh. As to charity : it is nicer to give 
somebody else’s money, or even one’s own, to the poor, 
to make it easy for the poor to stay poor, than it is to 
attempt the cure of poverty. 

The cooperative societies in the United States have 
to compete with chain stores. This is often difficult, 
and impossible unless the society has a good manager. 
Still there are societies which have no trouble with chain 

store competition; they keep their business by selling 
better goods at prices equally low. 

There is no doubt that the chain stores sell inferior 

goods whenever possible. They resort to a hundred 

little tricks to give the consumer less value than he thinks 

he 13 getting for his money. ‘ These are the schemes 

that make prohts. Cooperative societies can not use 
these tricks. 

Perhaps the greatest drawback to 


even starting coope* 
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ratire societies in the United States is the fact that 
the people are not socially minded. They prefer pro6t bus- 
/iness to the service idea. They are in sympathy with 
gambling. The working man, if he has a little capital 
to invest, would prefer to invest in some stock that 
promises big returns—an oil well or a gold mine. The 
savings in cooperation are too small to be inviting. 

Another commercial handicap, and yet to the credit 
of cooperation, is the fact that being a movement in the 
interest of service and of humazlity, it cannot exact 
from labor the full. degree of work that profit business 
^ demands. Cooperative societies are not found driving 
labor as does profit business. It voluntarily gives labor 
better wages, shorter hours, and better working condi* 
tions. And then labor, on its'part, volunteers to take 
some more. There is not the *strenuous drive in coope¬ 
rative industry to get the most out of the • workers ; and 
the workers on their part ‘‘take things easier on the job.** 
This is encouraged also by the fact that most of the 
members in most cooperative societies are workers and 
sympathetic to labor. 

Of course, where people stop to think about these 
things, it is perfectly clear that workers employed by 
cooperative societies should give the same amount of 
service that is given by workers in the industries with 
which the cooperatives have to compete. Any difiference 
between the two is philanthropy; it is charity bestowed 
on the Workers at the expenses of the members. 

At the last Congress of The Cooperative League of 
the United States, in 1926, a resolution was passed calling 
upon cooperative societies to sell union made goods and 
to employ union labor. This may all be good and 
proper. But it occurred to nobody to offer a resolution 
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calling upon trade unionista to organize cooperative so¬ 
cieties or even to patronize cooperative stores. 

In their relation with organized labor cooperative 
seoieties have always given more advantages than they 

National Union of Distributive and 

Allied Workers is constantly making demands upon 

cooperative societies which are greater than those exacted 

from proht business. It is often demanded of cooperative 

tliey shall pay a higher scale of wages in 

order that the workers in the competing proht industries 

may have an excuse to demand higher wages from their 
employers. 

It IS not difficult to find instances where employees 
as members of cooperative societies have voted and used 
their influence to increase their own wages. A society 
in England was wrecked by the employees in concerted 
action all attendmg a members’ meeting, where the gen¬ 
eral membership was indifferent, and actually having a 
major., V they increased their own wages so satisfactorily 
that the society went bankrupt. The goose stopped 
.laying golden eggs. There are .societies in the United 

natir,T?® kiuptcy and stiU 

paying their employees wages higher tlian their compe- 

of dilct"'- T'"-' the bZd 

O dneetorsoioneofthe largest societies in the United 

situaTioir «“<^‘^‘ty. Thi.s is an a.iomalous 

Whe.e labor presses cooperative societies for all that can 

Soif a ffi ‘---d d-^tni " 

tion, and, of course, is short siLrhted fn ^ • 

really sabotaging labor. «« doing it ,s 

The German Societies do 


not have this trouble. It 
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is distinctly understood thait - wages and the conditions^ 
of work in cooperative societies shall be governed by 
the same rules as exist in pro6t business. Where labor 
can get better conditions they must apply to all industries- 
equally. The workers in cooperation shall not be sap<* 
ported by the poorer paid workers in profit industry. 
This is clear to the minds of the German workers. They 
all s^ that all the workers have common cause. 


Often a conflict of opinion on these subjects occurs 
between the directors and the general membership of . 
cooperative societies. In England, the Cooperative 
Women*s Guild agitated for a minimum wage for women 
in the employment of the C. W. S. that was five shiUi^s 
a week higher than the union scale of wages. The dire¬ 
ctors of the C. W. S. refused to pay the increase. But 
when the matter came before a meeting of delegate repre¬ 
sentatives of the societies, they voted, against the 
recommendations of the directors, for the increase of 
wages of the women employees. This, of course, over¬ 
ruled the directors. There are other instances in which the 
ntembers have voted for increase of wages of employees 
against the recommendations of directors or management 

committees. 


This is the sort of thing that does not occur in profit 
business. The stockholders of a profit corporation do not 
meet and vote to give the employees more wages than the 
directors or management approve. Such a thing is un¬ 
thinkable. But cooperative societies are social as well as 
business organizations and the members often act with a 
social sense rather than with a business sense. 


All of these pecuUarities of cooperative societies cost 
money. There is no doubt but that a business that is ^ 
for sole purpose of making proEta. is not compUpated 
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by these social question. It has just one purpose. Ques¬ 
tions of justice, ethics, democracy, etc., all have to be 
secondary to making profits. One main question has to 
be considered: Will it increase or decrease profits ? 

'Die cooperative society has a multitude of questions to 
consider. The business is run for service. And service 
becomes a complicated matter if mixed up with the idea 
of philanthrophy to the employees. 

Profit business can concentrate upon making profits, 
but the cooperative society is a social organization with 
many functions; and above all it must be concerned for its 
right conduct. The cooperative society has to begin 

small and grow as it painfully learns its way. It suffers 
much from inefficiency. 

Finally, cooperation represents the economically 
weaker and inexperienced elements of society. 

Despite all of these difficulties, there are fewer failures 
in all countries, in proportion to the amount of business, 
among cooperative societies than in profit business. This 
IS true of stores as well as of other businesses. Coopera¬ 
tive banlw fail less often then capitalistic banks. Even 
HI th<' United^ States, where cooperation is backward, this 
IS true. In Europe where cooperative j^roduction has gone 
far, failure among tlie consumers’ factories is so rare as to 
be practically unknown; but among capitalistic factories 
laiUire la common. In the United States, there are from 
lo.OOO to 30,000 failures a year in profit business concerns 
with liabilities ranging from $250,000,000 to $500,000,000. 
Profit business is more efficient than political government 

in ^onomic affairs, yet cooperation is more efficient tliaa 

either. 

The weaknesses of 


cooperation are the weaknesses 
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-common to man. Man bungles in business and in politics 
tandy I imagine, he will always bungle more or leas in 
cooperation. If the cooperative method were the best 
way conceivable to supply human needs, if it were capable 

of bringing peace and justice to all men, I should expect 
that a very great many people would reject it, and many 
who accept it would bungle, corrupt, and abuse it. This 
book, fortunately, is not a discussion of mankind but of 
cooperation. 

Opposition of Profit Business and of the State 

♦ 

In addition to the inherent weaknesses of cooperation 
as a method of business, cooperative societies suffer from 
outside attacks made upon them by profit business and by 
the political state. 

Profit busiiness is hostile to cooperation for the same 
reason that profit businesses in the same field compete and 
are hostile to one another. A cooperative society threatens 
the profits of other business, and the answer is hostility. 

But profit business recognizes cooperation as some¬ 
thing peculiar. It is different from the ordinary business. 
And, since “birds of a feather flock together,’* profit 
businesses unite to oppose cooperative societies which 
carrv on business. Thus we see merchants* associations, 
chambers of commerce, boards of trade, and similar bodies, 
as well as unorganized storekeepers, taking action to 
oppose cooperation. In many European countries, the 
newspapers publish false stories about the cooperative 
societies. This is due to the influence of the merchants 
wlio advertise in the papers. The retail merchants of 
England have an organization and raise a large fund of 
money yearly for the purpose of fighting the cooperative 

societies. 
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Many a cooperative society in the United States has 
been destroyed by an agreement among the merchants 
to seU certain articles at cost or less, and thus get the 
^tronage away from the cooperative store until it is 
destroyed. This method does not succeed in Europe 
where the members are educated to know that, if the 
profit tradesman succeed in destroying the cooperative 

"P than ever, 

to the United States the private merchants have paid 

bnbe money to an influential member of the cooperative 

^lety to circulate the report that the society was about 

to fail and to advise members to draw out their capital. 

The scheme has destroyed several societies. In one place 

in Pennsylvania, the members were so worked up by suel. 

a scheme that they went to the store at night, broke open 
the doors, and oarriod away al! of i^oods. 

Profit business organisations have rented cverv avail¬ 
able store, to make it imposdble for a cooperative to get 
a place to do business. Chambers of commerce induce 
toe city authorities to pass laws against the cooperative 
pieties Supply houses are induced to bovcott the 

cooperatives. 

Sta^s“ companies in the United 

States commonly have the switch board in a farmer’s 

house and h.s wife is easily able to give it the necessarv 

attontion and perform her household work at the same 

time. The big telephone corporation wishes to buy out 

compart^; so it invokes the 
Wrs T- that women shall work onlv eight 

work that 13 not enough for one. There are many little 
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In Europe, big business has often come to grips with 
the cooperative societies. But, curiously enough, coop¬ 
eration has usually won. The soap trust in England., the 
flour trust in Sweden, the beef trust in Switzerland all 
had their battles with the national cooperative unions. 
The English Wholesale won its soap victory, the Swedish 
Wholesale h^ possession of the two largest flour mills in 
Sweden, and the Swiss Cooperative Union owns the 
majority of the stock of the Swiss meat trust. 

In the United States especially, and in many other 
countries, the laws are in favor of profit business and 
discriminate against business carried on for service. It 
is very difficult, and usually impossible, in the United 
States to get a law passed that is simply for the interest 
of all of the people as consumers. 


Governments are found hostile to cooperation where- 
ever profit business instructs the government to show 
hostiUty. Indeed, in Germany, half a century ago, the 
government opposed the cooperative banking movement 
and persecuted its leader because the cooperative credit 
societies were teaching the people how to make themselves 
independent of the State. Bismarck, the German states¬ 
man of that day, with the aid of the socialist leader. 
Lassalle, was building up a Paternalistic State, that should 
do everything for the people in order to make them will- 
ing subjects ready always to serve the State. 

In Great Britain the government has never been really 
friendly. It is not im the nature of governments to be 
friendly to cooperation. During the late war, cooperative 
societies kept down prices and prevented, ^ 

degree, the patriotic business man from the fuU 

advantage of the great war that was supposed to be m 
hisinterfst. Asa result the government persecuted t^ 
cooperative societies. The men necessary to ruti coopera- 
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*tive businesses were drafted and sent to the front> police 
^nd soldiers burned down cooperative buildings and as¬ 
saulted cooperative leaders, and in many other ways the 
British Government showed its loyalty to the principles 
of profit and privilege in business. 

Persecution of cooperatives has been practiced noto¬ 
riously by the governments of Hungary, Bulgaria, Ukrai- 
.nia, the Republic of Georgia, and many other countries 
where cooperators have been assaulted and cooperative 
property confiscated and destroyed by the agents of the 
government. Russia and Italy are not the only offenders. 
A recent incident in Bulgaria is illuminating. The largest 
Bulgarian cooperative society offered a prize for the best 
essay by a school-child on: “What is a Cooperative Society 
and What Benefits Does it Offer?” The Bulgarian Mini¬ 
ster of Education immediately issued an order forbidding 
any x^upil to take part in the competition. 

The situation in Russia illustrates the curious relations 
that may arise between the cooperative societies and tlie 
government. The Russian cooperative societies have 
eleven million members. The Russian Communist Party 
has one million members. Yet the leading officials of the 
Central Union ( Cenirosoyus ) and the eight members 

4 

which it sends to the Central Committee of the interna¬ 
tional Cooperative Alliance are communists. How is it 
that an organization, one-tenth the size of the cooperative 
societies, has one hundred per cent control in these high 
positions? The answer is bureaucracy. The cooperative 
societies aro surrounded by the autocratic state which is 
controlled by a comparatively small number of crommu- 
nists, who use coercion and force to impose their will upon 
the majority of the people. 

The cooperative societies, on the other hand, have no 
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machinery for using force to impose the will even • of. £& 
majority upon a minority. Unlike the government, they 
aim to be controlled by principles of democracy. But 
the bureaucracy of the government penetrates into the 
cooperative societies. The Soviet government has- 
taught the. societies that the government will treat them 
with more consideration if they have communist ofiScials- 
in the high places. For example ; the government 
owns the land and the buildings; the cooperative societies 
need both; the use of land and buildings is best gotten, 
from the government by ■ sending not cooperators buh 
communists to make the deal. This is one of the many 
means by which the bureaucracy of politics penetratea 
cooperative societies from the political government which, 
is external to them. It is a serious matter, for all 
societies in all countries are more or less influenced by the 
government. In Russia, this induence is particularly 

strong. 

Where the political State is trying to move toward 
state socialism, cliques and groups of influential politi¬ 
cians always succeed in getting power in their own hands 
which they use for their own selflsh ends. This sort of 
thing is contagious. It may infect the cooperative 
Bocieties. It does infect them if they are close enough to 
the State. Cooperative societies are economic organi¬ 
zations, and for them to take on the attributes of the^ 
State is fraught with danger. 

WHY COOPKRATIVE SOCIETIES FAIL. 

Beside the above weaknesses in the cooperative method- 
ofbusines, and in addition to the hostility of govem- 
inents and competing profit business, there are other 
practical reasons for the failure of cooperative societies. 
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TIio causes ol failure may briefly be summarized in tbe 
light of experience: 

ERRORS IN FINANCIAL POLICY.- 

(a) Starting with too little capital. Usually enough 
money must be raised to make possible a substantial 

business. (b) Allowing unrestricted withdrawal of 
capital. Members may make a run on the society and 
take away all of its necessary working capital, (c) 
Giving credit to members. All credit is found to be bad. 
Failure is certain if members are given credit beyond 
the amount of money they have invested in the society. 
The exception, of course, is tho cooperative bank, (d) 
Buying on credit from private wholesalers. The store 
becomes tied up and can not buy freely on the market. 
(e) Bad book-keeping methods. Some societies do not 
know whether they are saving or losing money for the 
members. (f) Failure to have accounts audited by 
expert accountants at regular periods, or to have a control 
or auditing committee in in the society, leaves the societv 
in ignorance of its fiscal standing. (g) Declaring a 
savings return (dividend) te members too isoon. All bills 
should be paid and a reserve put aside first, (h) Under¬ 
selling the private stores, gelling at cost, and* cutting 
prities. This deprives the society of adequate lands for 
the surplus savings; makes savings returns difficult or 
impossible, prevents social developments in the line of 
education, insurance, banking, and recreations; and tends 
to reduce to the level of a cheap store what should bo a 
cooj)erative society. (i) Failure to develop cooperative 
banking. No country has created a sound movement 
without strong credit societies, or cooperative banks, to 

provide credit and to protect the savings of the members. 
10 - 
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OMISSIONS IN EDUCATIONAL AND SOCIAL WORK 

(a) Beginning with a membership unfamiliar with co¬ 
operation. provisions for instruction, lectures, and the 
distribution of literature should be made before a coopera¬ 
tive business is started, (b) Neglecting to maintain the 
eductional work which should keep the members inspired 
with the values and aims of cooperation, (c) Ignoring 
the social side of cooperation. Club and reading rooms 
connected with the bussiness are a great help. Music, 
drama, movies, social gatherings, and outings, organized by 
a special committee are useful. (d) The failure of store 
societies to organize a women’s guUd. Women are the 
buyers. Their knowledge of the needs of the stores and 
their social knowledge in holding and adding to the 
membership is utiUzed by successful societies, (e) Having 
employees who are indifferent to cooperation. Experience 
shows that salesmen should be well paid and should be 
well informed in the principles and aims of cooperation so 
that each one is interested in the success of the business 
and can inteUigently discuss cooperation, (f) Failing to 
instruct and impress members with the importance of 
loyalty. A society succeeds best that has a members^p , 
of people who understand cooperation. (g) AUowi^ 
factions to grow in the society. A united membership, 

without rivalries or cUques, is important. TMs can be 
assured only by excluding from official action all subjects 

external to cooperation. 

deficiencies in and about the place of business 

(a) Establishing a business in the wrong locataon. 
Too far from the homes of the members is unwise. High 
rents, competing business, lack of possibiUties of expan- 
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rsion, and excessive real estate values have all to be consi¬ 
dered. (b) Selecting the stock of goods unwisely* 
Patting in goods that do not meet the members* needs. 
Goods with slow turnover. A society in New Jersey 
bought enough shoe polish to polish all of the members' 
shoes for thirty years. (c) Investing too much of 
the initial capital in fixtures and furnishings. A society 
in Illinois, with $ 3000 capital, invested $ 2400 in cash 
register, scales, show cases, etc.; and had $ fiOO left 
with which to buy goods. <d) Neglecting the appearance 
•of the store. Some cooperative stores are dirty and 
slovenly. 

MISTAKES IN ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT. 

(a) Organizing from the top down instead of from 
the bottom up. Societies succeed better when organized 
by the people who are to patronize the business than 
when organized by an outside group or individuals. *(b) 
Autocratic methods on the part of directors or manager, 
ignoring or antagonizing the general membership. (c) 
Centralizing too much power in the hands of directors or 
manager. Members should control matters of general 
policy. On the other hand, interference with daily details 
of management limits the efficiency of employees, (d) 
Employing incompetent managers is a most common 
cause of disaster, (e) Failure to serve. A cooperative 
society should make it an advantage to the members to 
belong. It should not expect sacrifices from them. A 
store should serve the members to a better advan¬ 
tage than they can be served elsewhere. (f) Indifference 
■on the part of ' members. This keeps them away 

Xrotn meetings and sends them to patronize competing 
■business. 
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DANGERS FROM THE OUTSIDE 

• 

(a) Underselling by competing private stores. (b> 
jMembei’S believing the false reports that the • society is- 
about to fail, and that they should draw out their money 
before it is too late, (c) Creating distrust of members in 
their store by a disloyal manager, (d) Permitting larg& 
groups to join the society wHo come in for the purpose of 
breaking it up. Competing tradesmen have done this in 
England. Fascists have done it in Italy. 

LACK OF GROWTH AND VISION 

(a) Being content to just keep going. Societies do 
best that are constantly planning expansion into other 
fields of cooperative activity, (b) Violation of the 
fumlamentals of cooperation. Societies, omitting one 
or more of the Rochdale principles, are destined to fail 
or* to become profit-making businesses outside of the 
cooperative movement, (c) Failure to federate, As- 
soon as a few societies have been established they need to 
unite for their own protection and advancement. A 
national or district union and wholesale are essential for 
success. The cooperative societies in every country be¬ 
come much more secure when thus united. 

All of the above causes of disease and death of coop¬ 
erative .societies have actually been discovered at the 
bedside of the dying and at post-mortem examinations- 
upon the dead. They are the sad facts of experience. 



CHAPTER VII 

ADVANTAGES OF COOPERATION 

A Natural Method 

There are two different forces at work in society: com¬ 
petition and cooperation. Competition surely has its 
advantages. It cliallenges people to become excellent, 
and to excell. Rut the competitive struggle in the econo¬ 
mic field in getting a livelihood and in getting money 
and other good things—sets people fighting against one 
another. We hav^e seen the bad results of competition in 
business, from the competition between individuals up to 
that between national groups, all leading to hostilities 
and war. The conflict Ibctwecii capital and labor—-bet¬ 
ween employer and employee—caTi neVer be cured so 
long as labor can be bought and mixed with raw meterial 
and the product sold for a profit. 

Over against this antagonism is cooperation. It sets 
people working together to get the same advantages that 
might be gotten by means of competition. There are 
those who say that fight, and struggle, and war, bring out 
the good qualities in mankind, that war and conflict 
have brought society to its high state of civilization. 

Others say that the groups that have won have won hv- 
cause they stood together and lielped one another. The 

vanquished groups were those tiiat lacked cooperative 
solidarity’. 
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I do not know which is right. But it would seem that 
if society is to advance, the advancement based upom 

mutual helpfuhiees has definite advantages over ad¬ 
vancement based oil hostility. As a matter of fact the 
disadvantages of fighting are becoming so obvious 
that people are trying to devise methods of stojjping 

war. 

In the economic world business tends to combine 
wherever it can for the purpose of substituting cooperation 
for competition. Cooperation is a natural law for the 
sake of preserving life in the world of living things. It is 
becoming a natuarl law in the business world for the sake 
of preserving property. 


CONSUMERS* Control. 

At present most of the business of the world^is not in 
the hands of the consumers. The manufacturer, the im¬ 
porter, the merchant, decide what the consumers shall 
have. Cooperation is different. * Cooperation means con¬ 
sumers’ control. As a members’ meeting of a cooperative 
society, one sees a woman get up and say that she wants 
a certain thing of a certain quaUty to be carried by lier 
store, and that she has talked with many of her neighbors 
who express the same desire. Her statemenis are confir¬ 
med by other speakers. A resolution is offered and passed 
instructing the store manager to lay in a stock of that 
particular thing. The store manager orders the goods 
from the Cooperative Wholesale. It has happend that a 
cooperative wholesale receives demands from so many ot 
its constituent societies for some specific article that it has 

to establish a factory to produce it. 

in the case of several articles with the English Wholesale. 
Its factory for bicycles and motorcycles grew out ot the^ 
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demand of the members. The same with its more recent 
automobile factory. The same is the case with the fish 
packing works of the German Wholesale at Hamburg. 

In the cooperative society the members control also 
the price of commodities. “Why do we pay a shilling 
sixpence for bacon when the store in the neighboring 
town sells at a shilling four?*’ They have the matter in 
their own hands. They can vote to make the price of 
bacon a shilling if they want to do so; but their store 
would Jose money and they would have to pay for the 
loss. Experience shows that the consumers under these 
circumstances act with discretion. They do not meddle 


with the business to its harm. Rut they do protect them* 
selves. Undoubtedly, in many instances, they make mis* 
takes. Rut their situation is very different from that of 
the consumers in the town where there is no cooperative 
store. There the consumers arc quite at the mercy of 


other forces in which they have no voice. 


PRICES AND Quality. 


Cooperation keeps down prices and keeps up quality. 
This is proved by abundant statistics. The people in 
many a mining town in Illinois testify that when the co¬ 
operative store closed its doors the prices in the other 


stores went up. M. Rubnofl* says that the appearance 
of a cooperative store in a Russian town meant a decline 


of prices from 5 to 40 per cent. In many a German town 
the people have protested to the authorities at the high 
price of bread; and the cooperative society has come to 
the city hall, with its books and its figures and its loaves 
of bread, and shown that bread can be produced for a 
lower price. In a Massachusetts town the cooperative 


* The Cooperative Movement in Russia. 
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society was charging more for a can of peas than its com* 
petitor; but wlien it exhibited in its store window the 
contents of the two cans, displayed in glass fruit jars, and 
the simple figures that showed that the excess of water in 
the cheaper can made it the more expensive of the two, 
water could no longer be sold for peas in that town. ‘All 
through the war, when profit business was reaping its har¬ 
vest, cooperative societies in thousands of towns and cities 
were keeping down prices and showing the people that 
they could live without being exploited if they wished. 
When the Government Food Comptroller, in the United 
States, fixed the price of bread, and the profit-making 
bakers protested that the price was so low that they 
would be ruined, the Purity Cooperative Society in 
Paterson, New Jersey, actually protested to the govern¬ 
ment against their raising the price and begged that they 
should not be compeUed to charge so much for bread. 
This went on in every country where there were coope¬ 
rative societies during the war. The English Wholesale 
exposed the extortions of the margarine trust and protes¬ 
ted at the high price it was compelled to charge, although 
it has one of the largest margarine factories in England. 
Everywhere cooperat ive societies during the war held down 
prices. As a result of this they were vigorously attacked 
by the respectable elements of profit business; they were 
everywhere declared to be “unpatriotic,’’ “seditious,” and 
“friends of the enemy.” This is perfectly natural and to 
be expected. What is war fori What la business for? 
The questions arise: If cooperation is good for the people 
in time of war, why not also when peace breaks out ? 


Why is it not good between wars? 

We have seen that cooperation prevents adulter- 
ation, short weight, and the many little tricks of trade 
which are at the expense of the consumer. To get unaduJ- 
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terated goods was the reason for the establishment half a 
century ago of many a society in England and Scotland. 
Now governments hire inspectors and have laws with pen¬ 
alties against adulterated and poisoned goods. But where 
profits are concerned there are violations of the law. And 
the people are paying a high price for their goveriiments 
to maintain profit. 

We have seen that cooperative societies need no laws, 
penalties, inspectors, police and the various complex 
machinery of governments to protect their members from 
their own business. It is only when peoi>le have to depend 
upon the other fellow for the things they need, and when 
he is supplying them for the purpose of making profits, 
that these complexities of government are needed. 

The Labor Bureau of the League of Nations, at Geneva, 
has recently published the result of an elaborate satistical 
research on the “Comparative Prices of Cooperative Distri¬ 
butive Societies and Profit Business*' (1927). This study 
is based upon figures furnished by cooperative societies 
and also by boards of trade and governmental fact finding 
agencies. They show that, in towns where cooperative 
societies compete with profit business the prices of the 
cooperative societies arc lower and the quality of the 
goods better; that where a cooperative society oi^ens 
business in a town the prices in the competitive stores go 
down; and that the prices in the profit stores are in inverse 
ratio to the age, size, and efificieticy of the cooperative 
business. 

It should seem pretty clear that cooperation shouM 
be more economical than profit business when we realize 
that it needs none of the expensive machiner^^ which profit 
business necessitates, because the nature of profit business 
is to make something out of the consumer, while the nature 
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of cooperation is to serve him. The nature of profit busi¬ 
ness 13 complex and indirect. The nature of service is 
simple and direct. 

WOMEN Equal With Men 

As profit business is organized, the people are subject 
to workers’ and traders’ influence. Even though, as the 
trade unions desire, that influence should become conver¬ 
ted into workers’ control, there would stiU be control for 
profits’ sake. Among both organized workers and employees 
the majority voice in modern industry is the voice of the 
men. Women cannot have an equal right with men; they 
must remain a minority influence in industry. That is 
because a large proportion of women must always remain 
at home to bear and nurture chfldren. Motherhood takes 
woman out of industry. The men can be in industry all 
the time; but not the women. It is different in the coope¬ 
rative movement. It begins with the home where things 
are consumed and where men and women are nearest to 
being equal. Women have the same rights to membership 
in the cooperative society as men. 

The body which gives the greatest moral and social 
guidance to the British movement is the Women’s Guild. 
Women are found playing a large part in cooperation in 
most countries. They are a much greater influence than 
they are in the trade union movement, in profit business, 
or in politics. 
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ALL KINDS AND MANNER OF MEN 

Cooperation not a Class Movement— 

Neutrality 

There was once the idea that cooperation was for one 
particular class of people. It was thought to be only for 
. those who are exploited; it was only for the “workers” 
who were-the foundation of the system of exploitation. 
Hut wherever attempts have been made to make this a 
class movement these attempts have been defeated sooner 
or later. It is impossible for any one class to claim a 
proprietorship in the. cooperative method of organization. 
When some class attempts to create an exclucive move¬ 
ment, the excluded people start societies of their own. 

In Belgium, we have seen, where socialists and trade- 
unionists tried to make it exclusively their movement, 
there grew up, as a result, another set of societies. 

In France, for many years there were two strong and 
hostile groups of societies separated by the same differences 
as in Belgium. The lutility of such separation was pointed 
out by Professor Charles Gide and in 1912 the two groups 
federated upon a mutual basis. 

In Germany, the societies are organized into several 
groups based upon different interests and classes, but all 
of these now realize that no class can have a monopoly in 
cooperation and each is in favor of neutrality. 

In Austria, the movement is split the same as in Bel- 
guim; and, as we have already seen, for the same reason. 
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Holland has various societies representing groups of 
jiabor-socialisis, catholic Christians, bourgeoisie, and 
farmers. 

Czecho-Slovakia has unions of societies grouped largely 

with reference to nationality, also a union of socialist 
societies, and a union of catholic societies. 

In Switzerland, the largest union takes in societies of 
all kinds, but there still remain outside of it a group of 
catholic societies and a group of farmers* societies. 

Denmark can be said to be neutral in matters of reli¬ 
gion and politics. There is one union for all consumers* 
societies. 

Finland, we have seen, has two distinct groups. The 
union, composed largely of farmers, takes in also i^rofe- 
ssional and business people of all classes. 

Norway and Sweden are quite free from diversity of 
interests that demand separate societies. Their coopera¬ 
tive unions stand strongly for harmony and neutrality. 

Italy has had societies of many different types, each 
springing up to supply some need or to meet the require¬ 
ments of some group not supplied. 

Russia had an independent cooperative movement 
until the communists attempted to introduce politics. The 
.same can be said of Ukrainia, Esthonia, ^Dithuania, 
(Georgia, Ajerbaijan, and Bulgaria. 

Poland for many 3 ^ears had tliree distinct and unrecon- 
oilable national unions. In 1925, they declared for class, 
political, and religious neutrality', and all united to form a 
single strong Polish Union. 

Great Britain has been spared the disadvantage of 
having class movements. Although the working people 
have naturally been the majority', they never excluded any 
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other class, and so throughout the British Empire tlie co¬ 
operative societies are neutral and accept into membership 
any worthy person irrespective of occupation, class, religion, 
or politics. The leaders of the movement in the beginning 
were from the intellectual class and the wealthy. Today, 
there are to be found in many (British societies intellectuals^ 
people of wealth, members of the nobility, professional 
people, and persons of all religions, occupations, and poli¬ 
tics. This neutrality has given great strengtii to the 
British movement. 

In the United States the societies are mostly inde¬ 
pendent of classes, with here and there an exception among 
some foreign groups, still under the influence of European 

conditions, who have wished to ]>er|>etuate some class 
cleavage or political doctrine. 


In Belgium and Franco are societies eom)msed exclu¬ 
sively of physicians for supplying their members with the 
materials of their craft. The Stockholm society, having 
taken in as members all of the eligible working 'neople is 
now placing stores in tlie sections of Stockholm hihabhed 
by the wealthy and the aristocratic, and is adiling them to 
m^bership. The secoml largest cooperative society in 
Wew York IS composeii mostly of social workers, middle 
class secietari<‘s. bankers, professional and busim^ss people. 

To say tliat, “the cooperative movement is a movement 
of the toiling masses” is as illogical as to call it a move¬ 
ment of “the ardent Pliristians,” “the forward-Iookiii 

Fascists.-’ or the “.submerged proletariat.” It is none of 
these. 




Most of the members of cooperative societies belong 
to the working class because most people are workers and 
also because they are the people who most need the arl- 
vantages that cooperation can give. But that does not 
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make it a working class movement any more than voting 
or going to church are working class movements. Most 
of the people in the world are workers; therefore most, of 
the fools are workers, but this does not make foolishness 
a working class movement. People of all classes are found 
as members of cooperative societies; and the movement is 
coming more and more to be recognized as a movement 
for all people of all classes. 

The German movement is taking the lead in this 
attitude. By their resolutions and by their actions, the 
societies in most countries declare for neutralit^’^, and 
assert that: “The cooi>erative movement is neutral in 
religion, politics, and in matters of class distinctions.’’ 
This is the wording of resolutions passed by the Directors 
of the Cooperative League of the United States. In 
Sweden the societies do not x^^^mit religious or political 
<juestions to be discussed, or even trade unionism exeexit- 
ing as it specifically touches cooperation. The leaders in 
Sweden are opposed to contributions to strikes being made 
by cooperative societies. There are often two sides to a 
strike, and the cooperative societies are best not involved 
in these external affairs. 

This attitude toward trade unionism is something new, 
and is developing especially in the countries with the 
most progressive cooperative movements. The freedom of 
the individual members is allowed in religion, in politics, 
and in their personal trade or occupation organizations, 
but there is a growing tendency of cooperative societies to 
abstain from any official action whatever in these matters. 

It is a noteworthy fact in the United States, that, 
while the American Federation of Labor and the Socialist 
Party have endorsed cooperation, so also have the two 
conservative parties—the Republican and the Democratic. 
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The Protestant churches and the Catholic chureh have 
endorsed it. It has been endorsed in this country also by 
many outstanding individuals representing a variety of 
interests. Among these are Presidents of the United 
States, a justice of the Supreme Court, governors of 
several states, influential bankers, merchants, manufactur¬ 
ers, and leaders of organized labor. 

This picture of the many kinds and classes of coopera¬ 
tive societies in many countries may not look good for 
cooperative unity. But it is all a part of the experiment¬ 
ing, accidental circumstances, and groupings that characte¬ 
rize the growth of this movement. To make mistakes is 
human; to learn by experience is the beginning of success. 

In all countries, the unity of purpose of the coopera¬ 
tive movement is understood and approved. lu » 
country after another the societies are unit ing and 
correcting the errors that have kept them apart. One 
after another passes resolutions of neutrality. Cooperation 
itself does not separate people; it draws them together. 

In the countries where cooperation is making the best 
progress the central national unions are neutral in all 
matters of class, politics, and religion. The national cen¬ 
tral cooperative unions of Germany, Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, Switzerland, and other countries take pains to 
^opt such resolutions of neutralit 3 ^ Experience is teach¬ 
ing cooperative societies. There are certain things in 
which the members may be interested which are external 
to cooperation; but those things are the private affairs of 
the members as individuals. Some may belong to one 
political party, some to another; some m&y be of on© class, 
some of another. But introducing the discussion of con¬ 
troversial questions into the cooperative movement leads 
w splits and discords. 
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Leading Personalities* 


Experience shows that efficient individuals are essen¬ 
tial to the success of any movement. The masses are not 
capable of originating, devising, and planning. They are 
capable only of approving, disapproving, following, or re¬ 
jecting what some individual has planned or suggested. 
Behind the cooperative movement are people of under¬ 
standing, executive capacity, and enthusiasm. In every 
country are the outstanding characters who have made 
cooperation possible. It is a fact that these people repre¬ 
sent no one class. If they must be classified, it may be 
said that they belong to the aristocracy of intelligence, of 
vision, and of ability. They had the training and the 
comman l of their own time necessary for the task. The 
workers followed where these men guided and led. 

In England, Dr. William King, a prosperous jjhysician 
of Brighton, formulated the policies and put together the 
information of which the Rochdale Pioneers made use, 
and upon which they built their success. He was the 
father of cooperation. He was a man of a high degree of 
culture, and from 1822 to 18.^0 published a magazine. The 
Oeoperator, in which he set forth the phiIosoph 3 '- of coop¬ 
eration and the methods necessar^’^ for success. 


Robert Owen, a wealthy manufacturer of Lanark add- 
exl eathusiasra for the movement; but he was interested 
in the workers* organizing to control production, and 
never understood the consumers* movement. Then came 
Charles Kingsley, a clergyman and writer; John Stuart 
Mill, an eminent e^conomist; E. Vansittart Neale, a lawyer; 
Thomas Hughes, a lawyer and statesman; Edward O* 
Greening and George J. Holyoake, writers and teachers^ 
The two latter were the propagandists of the movement; 
they were members of the Liberal Party. 
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The present leaders in Great Britain are men who have 
come mostly from the ranks of labor. The movement has 

trained its own leaders. Several of these men have been 
knighted by the King. 


Godin, a wealthy manufacturer, did for France what 
Owen did for England. He created enthusiasm for profit- 
sharing and social service among the workers and called 
it “cooperation.** In the end. like Owen, he turned ovSr 
his plant to the workers who made good capitalistic 
business of it. The French movement owes most to 
Professor Charles Gide, the eminent professor of political 
economy in the University of Paris. He is connected 
with no political party nor class. 


In Germany, the conservative, Professor Victor A. 
Huber, a highly educated scientist, was the pioneer who 
explained, advocated, and promoted cooperation. Holy- 
oake called him “the father of cooperation in Germany.? 
and said of him ; “He stood aloof from all parties. 
This has been a peculiarity of other eminent cooperators.’* 
A judge. Herman-SchuUe-Delitzsch, and a Prussian 
mayor, Federick W. H. Raiffeisen, formulated, standardiz¬ 
ed, and established, after long years of hard work, the 
Y'^tem of eooperittive banking which was the beginnincr of 
the German movement. Heinrich Kaufmann,”^a school 
teaclier, has been tlie intellectual 
genius of the tiorman movement 
hve years, during the period of 
growth. 


guide and organizing 
for the past twenty- 
its most substantial 


Ihe Hungarian movement owi*s most to 
ander Karolyi, one of the wealthiest men 
Hungarian nobilitv. 


Count Alex- 

A 

of the oUl 


A clergyman, the Rev. Hans Christian 
the first Rochdale store in denmark ISOG 
77 - 


Sonne, started 
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M. de Longuinine, a Russian landlord, who studied 
Schulze-Delitzsch, established the tirst cooperative bank 
in Russia in 1865. Banking was later promoted by 
Prince Vasseltchikov. Cooperative stores were first 
started by local mayors, intellectuals, and the \Vell-to~do. 
Later, manufacturers started stores for thte employees. 
All of these became cooperative iiv due time. The , first 
stores in Kvissia were started by Germans. But there 
were no out standing individuals promoting tlie early 

store movement. 

The first cooperative institution in Italy was a bank 
founded by Signor Leone Wollemborg, philanthropic 
physician. Tlie organization of stores followed. The 
greatest promoter of cooperative banks, and the o'^t- 
standing figure in the movement, was Signor Luigi 
Luzzatti. He was an eminent political economist and 
Minister of the Treasury of Italy for many years. He 
\Vas' esteemed in all countries for his high services. He 
died in 1927—a Fascist. 

The other outstanding leaders in Italy were socialists 
of the working class who committed a large part of the 
cooperative movement to socialism. Foremost among 
these is Signor Antonio Verganni 

In Belgium, the first cooperative institution was a 
bank founded by a catholic priest L’Abbe* Melilaerts. 
The bakeries and distributive societies came later and 
were most encouraged by Caesar He Paepe, Edmond 
Van Beveren, and Edward Anseele, socialist intellectuals. 
Anseele and socialists of the working class are the present 
leaders of the socialist-labor societies. Catholic priests 
are the leaders of many of the other socieUes. 

In Poland, where cooperative banking is making re- 
markable progress, the most common type of leader is 
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the parisli catliolic priest, who is often the only ,nan 
ailable with the necessary education to understand 
or^anizaUon, accounting, and the intelligent keeping of 
hooks. The President of Poland elected in l()oo 
U ojoischowski. who had been before his election professor 
of cooperation, author of many books, and the outstand- 
iiig leader of the movement. 

Professor Hannes Gebhard gave the inspiration and 
guidance necessary to the starting of consumers’ coop¬ 
tation in Finland. The most prominent figure in the 
tnnish cooperatiye movement in recent yea.s has been 

Reoob. fv"’ fnow President of the 
Retibhc of h inland and President of the International 
Cooperative Alliance. 

am/'J social-democrat, has been 

and 1 . the prominent Qgure. Bnn of a Ion- line of 

^rmer ancestry, he took his degree in philosophy at the 

mversity of Upsala, and went into journalist. Ho 

lias been a member of Parliament and has held various 

Vosniotis under the government; at present he is Mi„. 

ister of Post and Telegraph. He believes the -eneral 

strike IS futile, and regards cooperation as a Ihr more 

practical form of organization than the State. He is 

Ltd T't-"" Society, a director of tlm 

of thfl r°"’ o‘' E.vec,.tive Committee 

h t I'lRruational Cooperative .Alliance. His recent 

tHht is a notable con- 

tnbiition to economic plulosoi>liv. 

motLt"'“'' »f Christiania, to pro¬ 

mote the movement and give it his counsel. lie worl e.i 

erlZT^ bur,lens of organizing oop- 

eratiacsoe.et.es, framing rules, and seeing the Norwe-i- .. 
mcvement well started. The present outstanding itdor 
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is A. Juell, Norwegian Minister of Public Welfare. 

In Ireland, the movement owes most to Sir Horace 
Plunkett and Rev. T, A. Finlay, a Jesuit priest. George 
Russell, the Irish poet, artist, and economist, furnished 
the intellectual inspiration. 

The cooperative banking movement in India, which 
has expanded so extensively and is doing so much to re¬ 
lieve the poverty of the working people, got its start from 
Sir David IIan\ilton and a number of British government 
officials. 


Cooperative banking was started in Ameriea by Al¬ 
phonse Desjardins, a catholic official in Quebec. He in¬ 
troduced the credit union in the United States. 

Hero we see a movement made up of all manner of 
men, p<,'ople v/ith all sorts of connections and every varie¬ 
ty of cii'cumstanoes of birth and station. It is more radi¬ 
cal, perhaps, than the theories of organization which are 
commonly called “Radical.” It is not waiting, like a 
vulture, for the death of any economic system, nor does 
it propose to fatten upon the funeral meats of any class. 
It is purely creative. It is^constructive because it begins 
by doing a fuiuhuncntal thing and moving on into the 
]>rovince 3 both of prolit-business and of the political. State. 
There are otlier mov'ements which would take the place 
of cue or the other of these, but cooperation, carried to its 


conclusion, would take the place of both. It is conserva¬ 
tive because it aims at the destruction of nothing that 
serves well. It quietly and without ostentation builds 
something which can succeed only if it is better and more 


satisfactory than the existing things. 

' This is the reason why eooi)cration has apijealed to 
people of all classe-s, who wish w-ell for humanity, and who 
are-wiUing to put their luands to a constructive task. 
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